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the concept of liberty based upon law beyond the nation to the world? 


Athens and America 
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HAVE been immersed in the world 

of ancient Greece in a European seat of 

learning, then to have lived in modern Greece 

and after that to have crossed the Atlantic, 

is an experience which provokes reflection on 

the many points of similarity between the 
Greek and the American way of life. 
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The first and, taking all in all, the most im- 
portant respect in which the two peoples re- 
semble one another is their astounding vigor 
and freshness of mind. This is, no doubt, a 
quality of which Americans themselves are as 
unconscious as the Greeks were in their own 
day. To how many of you, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, has it fallen to share the experience of 
an incoming non-American and thus to sense 
how, from the moment when a representative 
of God’s own country makes his appearance 
on board the ship, he diffuses a breeze of free- 
dom and hope and energy which sets up 
something like a process of rejuvenation 
amongst the jaded and discouraged visitants 
from the Old World? This is the very at- 
mosphere which greeted the foreign visitor in 
Athens and which every Greek carried with 
him on his own travels abroad. “You Greeks,” 
remarked an Egyptian priest to Herodotus, 
“have the gift of eternal youth. There is no 
such thing as an elderly Greek.” Not simply a 
lecture but a whole book might be written on 
this theme: for it is not only this common 
quality of freshness—this cutting edge in 
American life which adds so much to the de- 
lightfulness of personal relations and pro- 
fessional contacts—that would repay closer 
analysis: there is the whole range of its causa- 
tion to be explored. Why and how do Ameri- 
cans acquire this quality—a quality which, 
save in the case of the Greeks, they did not 
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bring with them when they or their fathers 
entered the country? Here is a subject for the 
sociologist—even perhaps for some student 
of the social sciences in this College with a 
name to make through a piece of work in a 
hitherto insufficiently explored field. 

There is a second point of similarity which 
would equally repay investigation. It is the 
characteristic which ancient Greece and mod- 
ern America both exhibit in their power to 
assimilate influences from other lands and to 
integrate them into their own culture. Greek 
civilization is at once so simple and so majestic 
that our natural tendency is to think of it as 
having sprung full-grown, as it were, from 
the minds of the inhabitants of Hellas—that 
is, of the smallest and poorest of the three 
peninsulas along the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean. We forget that the achieve- 
ment which reached perfection in fifth-cen- 
tury Greece was not the product of isolation. 
It embodied influences from a number of 
neighboring lands—from the old Greek set- 
tlements in Asia Minor, where Greek philo- 
sophical speculation originated, from the more 
recent settlements in South Italy and Sicily, 
the home of Pythagoras—at once a philoso- 
pher, a mathematician and a religious reformer 
—and of the less many-sided, or to be more 
strictly accurate, more one-sided Parmenides, 
and beyond the Greek world, from Egypt and 
Lydia, from Babylon and even from India. 
The ‘perfect round’ of Greek civilization, in 
contrast with the “broken arc’ of most other 
manifestations of culture—if I may so adapt 
Browning's image—included and harmonized 
a varied assortment of elements drawn from 
the cultures of East Mediterranean and ad- 
joining lands—from the alphabet of Phoenicia 
and the stamped coins of Lydia (the raw ma- 
terial of the beatiful Greek coins we know 
so well) to sculpture in stone and in bronze— 
the one traditionally associated with Dae- 
dalus of Crete and the other with the island 
of Samos, to dress—the Oriental fashion of 
sewn garments, both for men and women, 
which were worn until they were discarded 
after the Persian Wars for the simpler classi- 
cal style with pins—and to the astronomical 
lore of the dwellers in the broad spaces of the 


Mesopotamian delta. We can observe that 
process of harmonization in the handiwork of 
the slaves. Vases having such signatures as 
‘Lydian’ or “Thracian’ are no less typically 
Greek than the products of the native-born; 
and in these days when we hear so much talk 
talk of oppressed classes and ‘internal pro- 
letariats’ it is well to remember that, as the 
building records of the Erechtheum have re- 
vealed, its immortal columns were set in place 
by small groups or gangs of artisans amongst 
whom free and slave workers were indis- 
criminately intermingled. 

Whence came this power of assimilation? 
By what methods was it promoted? What, to 
use the language of the day, was the tech- 
nique which an Athenian master used in order 
to ensure that his slaves’ work had the true 
Greek quality? These again are questions 
which must be reserved for the sociologist— 
perhaps for that Chicago school which has 
thrown so much light on the processes 
through which immigrant groups have passed 
in the various stages of Americanization. 

There is another analogy between ancient 
Greece and America which would be worth 
pursuing—their expansive quality. When 
Alexander the Great, by his use of the Mace- 
donian phalanx—the atomic bomb of that 
age—had opened the way for the European 
conquest of the Middle East up to the valley 
of the Indus, he and his successors not only 
governed the vast territories thus militarily 
occupied but Hellenized them. The process 
of cultural penetration that was thus set in 
motion was perhaps the most remarkable of 
all tributes to the innate power of the Greek 
genius. How strong was its impetus has been 
revealed afresh by archaeological discoveries 
in Central Asia which have brought to light 
objects bearing the authentic Greek imprint 
in the desiccated lands of Chinese Turkestan. 
But one need not roam so far afield in order to 
drive the argument home. It is enough to 
remember that the New Testament was writ- 
ten in Greek and that one of its principal 
writers, a Cilician Jew, who would have been 
a master of style in any language that it had 
fallen to him to employ, invested the Greek 
tongue with an exotic grandeur which is 
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sometimes faintly recalled by the manner in 
which English is used by talented writers of 
non-English origin, whether they have learned 
it in England or in the United States or 
Canada. 

The symbol of American expansion has 
not been the phalanx or any military device 
but the covered wagon. That peaceful agent 
of civilization has spread the American way of 
life over a territory as broad as that occupied 
by the soldiers of the Macedonian. 


But the particular analogy for which I 
would bespeak your attention is in the field 
of politics, and it concerns not so much Greece 
as a whole as the Athenian state in particular. 

In the year 480 B.c., the Persian Empire, 
the one great power of the day in the West- 
ern world, launched an attack on the Greek 
peninsula by sea and by land. The endangered 
Greeks were not even a small power: they 
were a number of separate small powers, 
some of them almost miniature in scale. For 
the general pattern of a Greek republic was a 
stretch of country roughly the size of an 
American county, with a fortified city as its 
capital and an area of agricultural land around 
it, the whole not too large to prevent the free 
men from making their way on foot to a town 
meeting at which they would discuss and 
make decisions on affairs of state. This is often 
described as a City-State system, because the 
Greeks used the same word, Polis, both in 
the sense of “State” and of “City”; but it 
would be more accurate to call it a County- 
State system. This pattern, however, was not 
universal and in two cases, in particular, there 
were republics of larger size. One of these 
was the peninsula of Attica, with its metrop- 
olis Athens, where. the territory which 
looked to Athens as its seat of government 
included several other towns as well as a 
number of agricultural villages; this produced 
a balance of interests between the cultivators 
in the outlying districts and the commercial 
community in the capital. The other principal 
exception to the pattern was Sparta in south- 
ern Greece. Here a people with a strong mili- 
tary tradition, maintained through a rigorous 


system of training, exercised an ascendancy, 
partly direct, partly indirect, over a consider- 
able area of the Peloponnesian peninsula, part 
of which was inhabited and cultivated by an 
enslaved population. 

In face of the Persian invasion these differ- 
ent states became momentarily conscious of 
their common interest as Greeks. What 
united them was not simply the ties of com- 
mon blood and language and religious custom 
but also, and chiefly, what one should call 
today the common liberties enshrined in their 
republican institutions. For each of these 
states, whatever their variations in detail, 
had a constitution of its own, a body of law 
and custom to which the citizens recognized 
their obligation. When the Persian King, who 
knew of no other form of government than 
Oriental despotism, asked a Greek emissary 
who his master was, he received the curt and 
classic answer that, as a free man, he knew no 
master save the law. The Greek states were 
constitutional states—the first constitutional 
states in the history of the Western world to 
figure on the stage of power-politics. It was 
this principle of constitutional government, 
of civilization, in the strict sense of that term, 
which was menaced by the Persian attack and 
which therefore they drew together to de- 
fend. 

In the campaign which ensued, Sparta, 
with the prestige of her military system, took 
the lead in the land operations, whilst Athens 
who, through the initiative of a far-sighted 
statesman, Themistocles, had recently con- 
structed a modern navy, took the initiative at 
sea. Through their joint efforts the Persians 
were defeated both by land and sea, the naval 
victory at Salamis being followed up by the 
destruction of the surviving remnant of the 
Persian fleet in a battle on the Asiatic side of 
the Aegean as a result of a combined expedi- 
tion under Spartan leadership. 

These military events created a power- 
political vacuum in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Looking at the situation in retrospect 
with modern eyes, we can see that the right 
way to fill this vacuum would have been for 
the two leading states which had been asso- 
ciated together in the war to develop their 
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new comradeship by establishing some form 
of common political organization in which the 
smaller states would participate on terms pro- 
portionate to their strength. Only in some 
such way could the victories won in the field 
be consolidated in the council chamber and 
the future of Greece as a great power be as- 
sured. Greece would then have taken the 
place of Persia as the leading power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, as Persia in her time 
had taken the place of Babylon and Egypt, 
and mankind would not have had to wait for 
over 2400 years for a situation to come about 
in which a constellation of free peoples, im- 
bued with constitutional traditions, are in a 
position to make the Rule of Law, as the 
Greeks understood it, prevail in the public 
life of the world. 

Some such action was all the more neces- 
sary since Persia, although defeated, remained 
a formidable enemy. Though it would not be 
possible for her for some years to renew the 
vast effort of an overseas expedition, she was 
still in a position to molest the Greek cities in 
Asia Minor and to use Oriental methods of 
intrigue to foment strife between them, or be- 
tween rival political parties within them, and 
thus once more to gain a foothold in the 
Greek world. 

The idea of establishing a common Greek 
security organization to ensure protection 
against a renewed Persian attack might have 
seemed all the more natural since a rudimen- 
tary body of this kind already existed and im- 
posed a measure of authority which could 
have been enhanced by vigorous leadership. 
Delphi, the seat of the famous oracle, was the 
acknowledged religious capital of Greece, and 
worshippers resorted to it from all over the 
country. Originating probably out of inci- 
dents connected with this habit of pilgrimage, 
a joint body known as the Amphictyonic 
Council or Council of Neighboring States, 
had been formed, the members of which were 
representatives of the various republics, each 
with an equal vote. The primary duty of the 
Council was to protect the shrine at Delphi 
and the very considerable treasure stored 
there. But in the exercise of this function it 
had acquired the right of jurisdiction in con- 


troversies between the inhabitants of Delphi 
and those who came to consult the oracle. 
By degrees, the Council had, in theory at 
least, acquired still more extensive duties. 
Its members were bound by oath to defend 
and protect the cities represented on the 
Council and to exact punishment for the vio- 
lation of this oath. Over and above this 
pledge of what we should today call collective 
security, the Council had a number of other 
powers which the authors of the Federalist 
considered of sufficient interest to draw to the 
attention of Americans when their own con- 
stitution was under discussion. It possessed 
‘a general authority to propose and resolve 
whatever it judged necessary for the common 
welfare of Greece; to declare and carry on 
war; to decide, in the last resort, all contro- 
versies between the members; to fine the ag- 
gressing parties; to employ the whole force 
of the Confederacy against the disobedient; 
to admit new members.” 

But this embryo confederacy never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining any political authority of 
its own. The members of the Council did not 
acquire the corporate sense indispensable for 
the working of a true political organ. They 
remained delegates of their respective cities 
and, as such, revolved in the orbits of the 
two major powers, Sparta and Athens. Thus 
the Council, far from promoting cooperation 
between the Greek republics and developing 
a sense of common needs and common duties, 
had become an arena for power-political com- 
petition on the miniature scale of that day. 

No sooner had the Persians retreated than 
the old rivalries were resumed. The Spartans, 
championing what we should today call the 
resistance movement, proposed that a number 
of republics should be expelled for their be- 
haviour during the war. In this they were op- 
posed by the Athenians, who had calculated 
that the proposed measure would leave the 
Council with a majority of supporters of 
Sparta. Thus the proposal was defeated. The 
whole episode, in the words of the authors of 
the Federalist, “*proves at once the inefhiciency 
of the union, the ambition and jealousy of its 
more powerful members, and the dependent 
and degraded character of the rest.” 
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Thus if any common organization was to be 
developed, it could not be done through mak- 
ing use of the Amphictyonic Council. Some- 
thing devised on a more practical basis was 
needed, arising out of the actual situation in 
relation to Persia. Thus it is that Thucydides, 
most realistic of historians, refrains from even 
mentioning the Amphictyonic League in this 
connexion and concentrates the attention of 
his readers upon the developments that took 
place in the theatre of war. 

Here the unity that had been established 
through the common effort was very soon 
overclouded by what political writers today 
would call “the personal factor.’ 

A further joint expedition was sent out 
into Asiatic waters under a Spartan com- 
mander named Pausanias. He had with him 
twenty ships from the Peloponnese, con- 
tributed by states in the Spartan orbit, to- 
gether with thirty Athenian ships and some 
from the other allies. With these forces the 
greater part of Cyprus was wrested from 
Persian hands and the Greek city of Byzan- 
tium, a key port which the Persians still re- 
tained after their defeat, was forced to sur- 
render. This last event, says Thucydides, 
took place while the Spartans were still 
supreme. But, he continues, “the violent be- 
haviour of Pausanias had already begun to be 
disagreeable to the Greeks, particularly to the 
Ionians and the newly liberated populations. 
These resorted to the Athenians and re- 
quested them as their kinsmen to become 
their leaders and to stop any attempt at vio- 
lence on the part of Pausanias. The Athen- 
ians accepted their overtures and determined 
to put down any attempt of the kind and to 
settle everything else as their .interests 
[note, their interests, not the interests of 
Greece] might seem to demand. In the 
meantime the Spartans recalled Pausanias for 
an investigation of the reports which had 
reached them. A number of grave accusations 
had been brought against him by Greeks 
arriving in Sparta, and it appeared that he had 
been playing the part of a despot rather than 
behaving like a constitutional general. As it 
happened, his recall came just at the time 
when the hatred which he had inspired had 


induced all the allies, with the exception of 
the Peloponnesian contingents, to desert him 
and to range themselves by the side of the 
Athenians. On his arrival in Sparta he was 
censured for his private acts of oppression, 
but acquitted on the charge of treachery, or 
‘Medism,” which [says Thucydides] formed 
one of the principal and, to all appearance, 
one of the best founded allegations against 
him. The Spartans did not, however, restore 
him to his command, but sent out a new com- 
mander in his place with a small force. When 
this expedition arrived it found the allies no 
longer willing to concede them the suprem- 
acy. Perceiving this [says Thucydides in 
his ‘laconic’ way] they departed, and the 
Spartans sent out no one to succeed them. 
They were afraid that any future commander 
might undergo a deterioration similar to that 
of Pausanias. Moreover, they desired to be 
rid of the Persian war and were satisfied of the 
competence of the Athenians to deal with the 
situation and of their friendship at that time 
for themselves.” 

Thus it was that one of the two great 
powers in the Greek world of that day aband- 
oned the idea of joint action for the defence of 
Greece and the cause for which she stood and 
retired into isolation, trusting that others 
would do the work which she lacked the 
self-confidence and the energy to undertake. 


Let us now watch the way in which the 
Athenians shouldered the responsibility of 
leadership with which the remaining allies 
had invested them. 

They proceeded to form what the histor- 
ians have named the Confederacy of Delos, 
so called because the common treasury of the 
new organization was placed in the sacred 
island of Delos, and the temple there became 
the common meeting place of the members of 
the Confederacy. But as the story is unrolled 
in the pages of Thucydides we can discern 
little of the spirit of what we should call a 
confederacy—still less a federation. 

The first matter to which the Athenians 
directed their attention, in their new role as 
leaders, was the question of reparations; but 
they did this not, apparently, for economic 








reasons, even of a selfish character, but in sheer 
retaliation for the damage done in Attica 
through its temporary occupation by the 
invading army. For this purpose, they told 
their allies, they wished to ravage the Persian 
king's country, and in order to do this they 
needed ships and money. They therefore 
proceeded, apparently without any consulta- 
tion of the states under their leadership, to 
draw up an assessment of contributions. Some 
of the allies were to pay in ships, others in 
money, the decision as to the kind and amount 
of the payment being made by the Athenians. 
A body of officials named ‘Treasurers for 
the Greeks’ was set up to secure the money 
contributions, which were significantly de- 
scribed as ‘tribute.’ Its annual total was fixed 
at 460 talents. 

Having given us these details of the initial 
organization of the Confederacy, Thucydides 
goes on to describe its working in two typi- 
cally concise sentences. Athenian supremacy 
commenced, he says, “with independent 
allies who acted on the resolutions of a com- 
mon Congress. It was marked, in the period 
between the Persian and the present war 
(that is to say the Peloponnesian War of fifty 
years later) by a number of undertakings in 
war and in administration—against the bar- 
barians, against their own rebel allies and 
against the Peloponnesian powers which 
came in contact with them on various occa- 
sions.” 

There is one phrase here which imme- 
diately arrests the attention—‘rebel allies.” 
What is the meaning of those words? What is 
a ‘rebel ally’? As applied to a member of the 
United Nations, its meaning would be clear: 
it would signify rebellion against the Charter 
—that is to say, an act of aggression or some 
serious violation. But that is not at all the 
meaning in which Thucydides used the words. 
A rebel ally in the Delian Confederacy signi- 
fied a member who wished to terminate his 
connexion with it. The occasion arose very 
early in the history of the Confederacy. The 
people of the island of Naxos, having presum- 
ably come to the conclusion that the Persian 
danger was no longer so pressing as to justify 
their annual contribution to the Confederacy, 
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gave notice of their intention to withdraw 
from it. Thucydides does not tell us that the 
question of the right of withdrawal, thus 
raised by the Naxians, was ever discussed 
in the common Congress. He simply says that 
a war ensued between Athens and Naxos 
and that through the pressure of Athenian 
sea-power Naxos was forced to resume her 
membership. Other so-called rebellions fol- 
lowed and were met with equal severity. 
Sometimes a member was in arrears with 
tribute; in other cases, where the contribu- 
tion had been assessed in terms of man-power, 
the contingents were not forthcoming or 
were insufficient. Once they had thus secured 
the upper hand, the Athenians maintained 
their position by perfecting their own sea- 
manship, so that they had no difficulty in 
bringing a recalcitrant member to terms. 
Thus the allies found themselves reduced to 
helplessness, a condition, remarks Thucydi- 
des, for which they had only themselves to 
blame, “the desire to avoid active service 
causing most of them to arrange to make 
their contribution in money instead of in 
ships and so to avoid having to leave their 
homes. Thus,” he continues, “while Athens 
was increasing her navy with the funds 
which they contributed, a revolt always 
found them without resources or experience 
in war.” 

Thus within a few years the Confederacy 
which had been formed to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the free constitutions of the 
Greek republics degenerated into a tyranny 
which, seen through modern eyes, seems all 
the more hateful because of the atmosphere of 
hypocrisy with which it was invested. 

Everyone is familiar with the Funeral 
Speech of Pericles, with its classic description 
of the spirit and working of Athenian democ- 
racy. Few stop to ask how and why it was 
that the description relates to Athens, rather 
than to Greece as a whole, or to the common- 
wealth of republics which had ostensibly 
been established in the Delian Confederacy. 
Fewer still scan the speech closely to dis- 
cover the references made by the speaker to 
the relationship between Athens and what 
were by that time no longer her allies but 
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her subject peoples—those subject peoples 
whose money contributions, originally levied 
for defence against the Persian danger, had of 
late years been used to beautify the city and 
to crown its Acropolis with temples. How 
many of the modern visitors who gaze on the 
Parthenon realize that it was erected by the 
aid of funds diverted from the use for which 
they were provided? Here are the words of 
Pericles, as bland as those of a modern diplo- 
mat glossing over an awkward situation: 
“We are unique in our display of generosity, 
for we acquire our friends by conferring 
favours [that is to say, by providing protec- 
tion] rather than by receiving them from 
others. The doer of a favour is, of course, a 
firmer friend than the recipient, because the 
continuance of his kindness serves to keep the 
taker in his debt, while the debtor's feelings 
of friendship are blunted by the consciousness 
that the return he makes will be a payment, 
rather than a free gift.” And he closes the 
passage with a sentence which almost takes 
one’s breath away when one considers the 
actual situation to which it relates: “It is only 
Athenians who, fearless of consequences, 
confer their benefits not from calculation of 
expediency but in the confidence of liberality.” 

Let us turn the pages of Thucydides and 
look at the reverse side of the medal. Sixteen 
years later, when ideals had been dimmed and 
tempers frayed by many years of war, the 
Athenians sent an expedition to the small is- 
land of Melos, which, being a colony of 
Sparta, had hitherto remained neutral in the 
war, and tried to force this island republic, 
which had enjoyed seven hundred years of 
independent life, to join the Confederacy. 
This is how the Athenian envoy puts the 
position to the Melians. “We shall not 
trouble you with specious pretences, how we 
have a right to an empire because we over- 
threw the Persians. You know as well as we 
do that justice, as the world goes, is only in 
question between equals in power and that 
the strong do what they can and the weak 
suffer what they must.” 

Macchiavelli could not have put it better; 
and as for the action to which this argument 
led up, it foreshadowed on a miniature scale 


the proceedings of that most logical and 
systematic of Macchiavelli’s disciples—Adolf 
Hitler. Thucydides tells us that, when the 
Melians eventually surrendered at discretion, 
the Athenians put to death all the grown 
men, sold the women and children into slavery 
and sent out five hundred from Athens to in- 
habit the island. 


It is not necessary to continue the story of 
the Athenian Empire. You all know how the 
thirty years’ war between Athens and Sparta 
ended in the destruction of Athenian power 
and how, after a brief and troubled interlude 
in which Persia appeared once more on the 
diplomatic stage, Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon, wielding a military instrument as 
superior to that of the Greeks as theirs had 
been superior to that of the Persians at 
Marathon and Salamis, brought the history 
of the independent Greek republics to an end. 
The union of Law and Force, of constitu- 
tional government and superior armament, 
was shortlived and from that day onward 
predominant power in world affairs was never 
in the hands of a people dedicated to the 
principles of constitutional democracy, as 
Pericles expounded them in the Funeral 
Speech, until the United States came to its 
full stature as the result of the Second World 
War. World power passed first to the im- 
provised empire of Alexander, then to his 
autocratic successors, then to the Romans 
who, good administrators though they were, 
never had even a glimmering of the intimate 
relationship between law and society, as the 
Greeks had worked it out in their small-scale 
communities, and were unable to establish 
large-scale government on a constitutional 
basis: then, after the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, and the long period of anarchy and 
feudalism which followed it, to the system of 
power-politics and of balance between con- 
tending sovereignties gharacterized by Mac- 
chiavelli, until that system reached its inevi- 
table end in the two world wars of this gen- 
eration. Will the new predominant power, 
the first constitutional democracy to attain 
such prominence, be able to avoid the mis- 


I a 








takes which proved fatal to the Athenian 
experiment? This is the question on which I 
would wish to submit certain reflections. 


But before doing so, let us return once 
more to the Athenians and to the problem 
set before us so glaringly in the discrepancy 
between the Funeral Speech and the Melian 
Dialogue. How can we explain this double 
standard of conduct? How was it that the 
Athenians left so intense a sense of obligation 
and self-less devotion to Athens as their state 
and to their Athenian fellow-citizens as so to 
mobilize their energies in public affairs, in 
literature, in art and in thought, that one can 
say of them that never in history have so few 
in so short a space of years given so much to 
the whole human race, while at the same time 
in their relations not only towards foreigners 
but towards the other Greek republics and 
their inhabitants they showed themselves to 
be entirely devoid of moral feeling and devoid 
even, as it would appear, of the sense that 
there was any moral problem at stake there 
at all? 

I think we shall find it easier to answer this 
question if we transpose it into modern terms. 
Why, in our modern Western world, dedi- 
cated as it is to Christian principles, have we 
been so much slower in finding practical ap- 
plications of our moral standards in foreign 
affairs than in home affairs? Why, in the 
English-speaking countries in particular, have 
we acquiesced, in the sphere of diplomacy and 
what is called “high politics,’ in the methods 
of the bad old game as set forth by Macchia- 
velli, whilst at the same time we were ear- 
nestly seeking and constantly finding new and 
fruitful methods of applying our moral stand- 
ards and ideals inside our own communities? 
Why did we make the common welfare our 
conscious aim in the one sphere whilst con- 
tinuing to regard the increase of power as the 
natural aim of policy in the other? 

One answer to this question is that men 
find it much easier to maintain a respectable 
standard of conduct in surroundings where 
the consequences of their actions can be 
brought home to them through their own ob- 
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servation and the criticism of their neigh- 
bours. Man is a small-scale animal of biolo- 
gical inheritance and it is idle to imagine that, 
even when the United Nations Organization 
is functioning perfectly, newspapers will 
attach as much importance to a disaster in a 
distant country as to a much smaller mishap 
in their local area. Naxos and Melos were 
only within a day’s or two distance by sail or 
oar from Athens by sailing vessel, but it 
took longer to get there than it did to travel 
from London to Prague at the time when a 
British Prime Minister described Czecho- 
slovakia as a faraway country. It is in the 
nature of things—or rather, in the nature of 
man—that democracy should have grown up 
in small communities and should always have 
functioned best there. It needed a civil war 
even in Switzerland to ensure the extension 
of the sense of common obligation from the 
canton to the Swiss Confederation as a whole. 

But there is another and more specific 
answer to our question. The Athenians did 
not maltreat the people of Naxos and Melos 
simply because they lived beyond their sight 
and sound. If so, they could never have been 
sure of the loyalty of the settlers whom they 
sent out to live in Melos. These settlers were, 
and remained, Athenians. What did that 
mean? It meant that they were part of the 
Athenian community, bound by the Athen- 
ian constitution and the whole system of law, 
custom and religious observance with which 
it was associated. As a consequence, they 
would continue to share what we may call 
the social morality of the Athenian people; 
for Law is the greatest of all influences in the 
maintenance of a standard of moral conduct in 
any community. 

Let me here make my meaning quite clear. 
Morality does not take its rise in law-courts 
or in tables of stone. It springs from within, 
from the realm of Conscience and from every 
individual's own inner experience of the eter- 
nal order. No one who does not understand 
this can understand either the history of 
nations or the working of contemporary affairs. 
But the function of law is to take this stuff 
of personal and private morality and to shape 
it for public purposes, to transform it into 
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ATHENS AND AMERICA II 


social rules and customs which give a tone 
and colour to the life of the community as a 
whole. Nowhere was this function performed 
more completely than in the Greek republics 
—particularly in Athens. The Greeks, as we 
have seen, recognized no master—or, as we 
should say today, no sovereign—but the law. 
The reason why the Athenians felt as they 
did towards the men of Naxos and Melos was 
because they were under a different sover- 
eignty, under the sovereignty of a different 
law. The problem that they failed to solve 
both in the Amphictyonic League and in the 
Delian Confederacy was the problem of 
widening the area of social morality through 
the extension of the Rule of Law, or, to be 
more precise, through the coalescence of a 
number of neighbouring realms of Law into a 
single over-riding sovereignty. 


This is the problem which has been solved 
in the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland 
with their separate systems of home-grown 
law. And this is the problem which the 
Constitution of the United States attempted 
to solve in 1787, but which was not fully 
solved until the Civil War had shown that 
the American people had grown into Union, 
that is to say, had passed under teaching of 
the Constitution and its interpreters, through 
a psychological revolution of a kind which no 
Athenian, not even Socrates or Plato, would 
have imagined to be possible. Is it possible 
for the world or, at least, for its leading peo- 
ples, to take a further step forward so that the 
Charter of the United Nations, which is at 
present merely a treaty between a number of 
independent states—that is to say, less even 
than a Confederacy—may become within the 
limits of its competence, as true a constitution 
for the whole of mankind as the laws of 
Athens were for Athenians and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is for Americans? 

This is not the place in which to attempt 
to answer this question. Before the discovery 
of atomic energy I should have met it with a 


decided, if reluctant, negative. But I remem- 
ber what Thucydides said of war—that war 
is a teacher who educates by means of vio- 
lence. Science, in these days, is an equally 
violent teacher and there is no knowing how 
far she may drive us forward into new and 
wider loyalties. At least we here in Hartford 
can take courage when we behold the two 
flags flying together on Capitol Hill and re- 
member that the blue banner with the vines, 
which floats so proudly in the breeze, is the 
emblem of a state which itself succeeded, in 
its early years, in effecting unions of a type 
which the Athenians for all their brilliance 
never succeeded in achieving. In the Funda- 
mental Orders Thomas Hooker and his asso- 
ciates were careful to make provision for new 
towns to join with Hartford, Windsor, and 
Wethersfield, and to live under the same rule 
of law: and the process was repeated when 
Saybrook and later New Haven became united 
with the upriver settlements. Today the 
vines are firmly planted and bearing rich fruit 
in a land blessed with a long and happy tradi- 
tion of constitutional union, and the fame of 
Connecticut as the Constitution State par 
excellence rests secure for all future time. If 
the vineyard of the larger Federal Union now 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
promotes the welfare of some 150 millions of 
men and women of many varied origins and 
outlooks, who is there, in Hartford at any 
rate, who will dare to say that to look for- 
ward to a world living in peace and security 
under the rule of one law is an idle dream? 
Qui transtulit sustinet. Americans know bet- 
ter than any other people both how loyalties 
can be transplanted and enlarged by wise 
statesmanship and how such wider loyalties 
can be supported and strengthened by social 
action. If the Greeks were the originators of 
political thought in the Western world, it is 
for the pioneering leadership of America to 
discover how best to minister to the desire of 
all civilized mankind for the enthronement of 
Law and Liberty, indissolubly allied, upon 
foundations as inviolable as those of the 
United States itself. 
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Light on the language of the New Testament 


PAPYRI IN CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
Arthur W. Calhoun, Sterling College 


ERHAPS rue papyri dug up during the 

past fifty years are scarcely classical, 
falling as they do after the great days of 
Greece and on the periphery of Roman cul- 
ture, but they surely fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the classical professor, and they do 
enliven his teaching. 

For one thing, they bring home the fact 
that Egypt in the period just before and just 
after the time of Christ was the center of just 
as smart and sophisticated a civilization as that 
of today. One interesting comparison drawn 
between a farm depicted in the papyri and 
J. K. Polk’s Mississippi plantation puts the 
latter in the shade, and what shall we say 
about the Congressional Record of Oxyrhyn- 
cus in which the bombastic, self-important 
senators strut and prattle, with endless repe- 
tition of what has been already said unmis- 
takably? 

Most of the papyri are commonplace docu- 
ments such as go into our wastebaskets, but 
these yields from Egyptian rubbish heaps are 
fuil of human interest, such as appears in the 
letter of the homesick boy to his mother in 
which he complains that where he is, there is 
nobody but God, or in the letter of the boy 
away in Alexandria, who has been out of 
work for two months but offers to resume re- 
mittances home. 

The chief value of the papyri, however, 
lies in their contribution to New Testament 
scholarship. It used to be thought that the 
New Testament was written in a sort of 
supernal, unearthly language of its own, just 
as some thought that Adam and Fve spoke 
Hebrew. About a hundred years ago, a bishop 
of the Church of England addressing theo- 
logical students told them to throw away their 
New Testament Greek helps and dig out the 
New Testament by the use of their classical 
lexicons. This, however, was but a counter 


error, though incapable of correction until 
this century. Even yet we lack a lexicon mak- 
ing readily available the latest findings from 
the papyri, but at least the list of words that 
used to be regarded as peculiar to the New 
Testament is approaching the vanishing 
point. (We can, indeed, abandon Thayer’s 
lexicon in favor of Abbot-‘Smith or Souter, 
which will serve till we get something newer.) 

Study of the papyri shows us beyond doubt 
that the New Testament is in the simple 
language of everyday life—the language of 
home and school, of workshop and office, of 
market and street-corner. It follows that if 
we want to get the full value of scripture as 
the early Christians got it, we must either 
read the Greek in the light of the papyri or 
use a competent translation into everyday 
English, instead of depending on the King 
James version, valuable indeed as English 
literature, but not even an honest translation, 
by reason of the authors’ subservience to the 
pretensions and superstitions of King James. 

The papyri do indeed illuminate scripture. 
British scholars, Moulton and Milligan, have 
prepared a huge book—The Vocabulary of 
New Testament Greek—in which each word 
is accompanied by parallel passages from the 
papyri, but even without the mastery of this 
prodigious volume, one can get much stimu- 
lation from simple cross-reference between 
the New Testament and easily available pa- 
pyri, as for instance in Goodspeed and Col- 
well’s A Greek Papyrus Reader. 

One peculiar instance is in the first chapter 
of John, verse 14: “We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father 
full of grace and truth.” The word for full 
seems to be nominative, in which case it 
would have to refer all the way back to the 
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The ancient and the modern biologist 
Join in their view of the human race 


The Twentieth Century Biologist 
Rereads his Aristotle 


Thomas S. Hall 


I. Notes on the De Partibus Animalium 


“ HE OBJECT of the world of ideas,” 

cautions Vaihinger, “is not the portrayal 
of reality, but rather to provide us with an in- 
strument for finding our way about more easily 
in the world.” Understood in a certain way, 
this statement raises the interesting possibil- 
ity that many scientists have possessed more 
optimism than Vaihinger would have felt 
warranted. Possible or not, the hoped-for re- 
sult of most scientific activity has usually been 
an improved familiarity with the actual na- 
ture of something. This had special signifi- 
cance for the 19th century, which was, in 
science, an era of great pragmatic triumphs. 
The danger which arises is that unless the 
scientist is intellectually very cautious, prag- 
matic achievements may provoke in him the 


(Thomas S. Hall is Associate Professor of Zoology at 
Washington University (St. Louis), in charge of the 
general course in Zoology in Washington's program of 
general education. Previously he has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Purdue University. 

This is the first of a series of two papers by Dr. Hall 
written at the request of the editors of Tue CLassicaL 
Journa.. We are happy to be able to present to our 
readers an intimation of the spirit in which biology may 
be presented in a program of general education. We 
believe that it is immensely important for all specialists, 
classicists included, to encourage an awareness of how 
the various disciplines find common ground in the area 
which lies beyond technical specialization. This aware- 
ness should be the goal of any sound program of general 
education, for thereby general education serves as a 
supplement to specialization rather than as an antidote 
for it. We believe, too, that one of the major responsi- 
bilities of classical scholars today is to join with thought- 
ful members of other disciplines in exploring the areas 
beyond specialization; and in this spirit we welcome 
Dr. Hall to our pages. 
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misconception that he has indeed grasped, 
or practically grasped, the true nature of 
something. Many 19th century scientists 
experienced this illfounded optimism to a 
greater or less degree. Actually, practical and 
predictable results are often possible even on 
the basis of a very imperfect formulation of 
the realities involved.' In fact, many of the 
most fundamental ‘realities’ of 19th century 
science are at present in a process of radical 
reformulation. This very fact sets the stage 
for a new sort of interest in the science of 
antiquity; for, when we compare ancient 
and modern science, we are confronted with 
two imposing bodies of nature-knowledge 
concerning which it becomes at once relevant 
to inquire in what ways they do and do not 
resemble each other, and why. Succinctly, 
our problem is: to understand, for these as for 
all bodies of nature-knowledge, the relations 
between realities and ideas in terms of the 
formulative treatment applied. 

This inquiry resembles that of natural 
science itself in that its final solution is un- 
attainable. But the quest for the prize is, here 
as in natural science, still profitable and irre- 
sistible. The question arises as to the way in 
which such an inquiry might proceed; what 
follows is a partial answer to this question. 


Background of the Problem: 
The Two Aristotles 


Ir was IN 1550 that Aristotle's reputation 
began to wane, and by 1700 he was, as a 
zoologist, all but forgotten. To be sure, 
Cuvier later rediscovered Aristotle's z00- 
logical works, but this occurred during a 








veritable explosion of other scientific innova- 
tions. Among these, to cite only three, were: 
a new theory of progressive evolution em- 
bracing all species (Lamarck, definitively in 
1809), the restatement of chemical change 
in terms of shifting molecular afhnities (Dal- 
ton, 1807-08), the demonstration of the non- 
material nature of heat (Davy, 1799). As an 
inevitable outcome of such developments as 
these, the rediscovery of Aristotle was cal- 
culated to occasion little interest. 

Furthermore, the events of his decline in 
the 16th century are easily misunderstood. 
It may not be immediately clear, for example, 
whether in 1550 Aristotle’s reputation was 
waxing or waning. The answer is that it was 
both waxing and waning. Or, to alter the 
figure slightly, that there were at this time 
two different Aristotles. One of these had 
come to Italy by way of Arabia. He was 
sponsored especially by the ecclesiastical 
dialecticians. They brandished his supposed 
infallibility in their efforts to frighten lay 
scholars, scientists especially, into inactivity. 
But since the latter refused to be alarmed, 
this Aristotle was ultimately doomed. The 
other Aristotle was the original Athenian 
one. He had recently reappeared and taken 
up the cudgels against the medieval impostor 
from the East.? He was at first rather admired 
by the renaissance scientists, since his method 
was also theirs. Like them, he had made it a 
habit to think about what he saw and to seek 
visible evidence for what he thought. To un- 
derstand the difference between these two 
Aristotles is to understand why, just as the 
scientific reformation commenced, the dis- 
coveries of the Athenian Aristotle began at 
once to be independently rediscovered. It was 
entirely to be expected that they would be, 
even by those who had never read his works, 
since his method had been revived. 

This is not to say that the nature-knowl 
edge of antiquity became suddenly palatable 
to the men of the Renaissance. The reverse 
was true. Within a few decades, we shall 
see Galileo changing the speed of falling 
bodies; Copernicus rearranging the stars; 
Vesalius and Harvey rebuilding the heart. 
These instances, however, merely serve to 
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bear out our point that if, by Aristotle's 
own method, advances could be made over 
his ideas, then his method was a good one. 
We repeat that by Aristotle's method we 
mean, specifically, the effort to unite the 
senses and the intellect. 

Ov pévov b6é Kata rov dyov obrws Ex<w 
paivera, GAG Kal Kara rH alcOnow. 

This was the method he used. It was also 
what, with certain important refinements, 
Bacon would advertise in 1620 as the wave of 
the future.’ 


Approach to the Problem 


Yer IF WE ASSERT that Aristotle’s method 
was an effective one, then it becomes neces- 
sary to account for some of his more notorious 
‘mistakes.’ There was the one concerning the 
heart, for example—that it was the seat of 
the sensory consciousness.‘ And the one about 
the brain—that its chief function was to cool 
the blood.* Granting that he was seldom the 
originator of these fallacies, it must still be 
asked why he tolerated and repeated them. 

We can get some help on this problem by 
looking at science temporarily in a particular 
way. Namely, we may for our purposes profit- 
ably regard scientific reasoning as a system 
of inferences in which empirical data (i.e., 
observations) appear as minor premises while 
the major premises are fundamental axioms 
or inductions already accepted as true when 
the observations in question were made. 
This approach enables us to pin down an un- 
acceptable conclusion as possibly due to three 
things: (1) a faulty observation, (2) an un- 
allowable major premise, or (3) a flaw in 
reasoning, that is, in the attempt to establish 
valid formal relations between observations 
and premises. 


The Logic of Aristotle's Zoology 


To ApprAlsE the logic of the Aristotelian 
zoology, we might make an experiment. 
Assuming that we are teachers, let us ask our 
students to interpret a set of simple observa- 
tions. We will choose the kind of data com- 
monly collected by Aristotle and his co 
workers. We will admonish our students to 
reason as validly as possible and to employ 
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(and this is the crux of the experiment) the 
axiomatic premises used by Aristotle himself. 
If we do this, we shall find that, in a surpris- 
ing number of instances, the better a student's 
rational faculties, the more closely will his 
inferences coincide with those in Aristotle's 
book. 

All the same, there is, for the modern taste, 
something too facile, too automatic, about 
Aristotle’s treatment of what he saw. The 
reader's road is paved with syllogisms, and in 
many of these the formal relation of premise 
to conclusion can be allowed only if the 
reader generously overlooks the lack of se- 
mantic rigor in their statement. The datum 
is inserted; the wheels go round; a conclusion 
appears at the peep-hole. The trouble with 
this method is that if the premises contain a 
fallacy, the conclusion will contain a new, an 
additional one. It is, in fact, this multiplica- 
tion of misstatement by a process of fairly 
impeccable reasoning which gives, to parts of 
the book at least, the appearance of absurdity. 
If you believe that the food is ‘cooked’ in the 
stomach,‘ and that the heart is the seat of the 
soul, then the diaphragm will seem to exist to 
protect the latter from the fumes of the 
former.? For the modern reader, thus, the 
syllogistic habit will appear a little too in- 
grained and, coupled with the lack of se- 
mantic sophistication, give rise to what ap- 
pear as fantasies. 


Aristotle as an Empiricist 


But To pweE Lt on these fantasies would be 
to lose sight of the value of a very great book. 
And this brings us to Aristotle as an observer. 
Biologists sometimes imagine that the em- 
pirical basis of their science was first laid 
down largely after 1500. To them, the 
variety, number, and accuracy of Aristotle's 
observations will come, as they came to Dar- 
win,® with considerable surprise. In his de- 
termination not to overlook anything impor- 
tant, Aristotle adopted a very comprehensive 
program of studies. His plan was to describe 
first those traits which all animals possess; 
then go on to traits common to members of 
larger animal groups; and so come finally to 
traits characteristic of single species—man 


for example. In strikingly modern style, he 
views the organism as a structural and func- 
tional hierarchy: elements combined to form 
tissues (‘uniform parts’), and tissues to form 
organs (‘non-uniform parts’).!° To state " that 
Aristotle’s uniform parts are not the tissues of 
the 19th century is to miss the whole point 
of the tissue concept. According to this doc- 
trine (as developed both in Aristotle’s de 
Partibus and in Bichat’s General Anatomy"), 
single organs such as the hand can do several 
different things only because they are com- 
prised of several different tissues such as 
muscle, blood, and bone—each tissue (accord- 
ing to both authors) being adapted by its 
intrinsic biochemistry to perform its special 
action." Thus, like the biologists of the 19th 
century, Aristotle studies correlations of 
structure and function, and he does this in 
the way in which they would do it, by moving 
from biochemistry through histology to adap- 
tive anatomy. 


The Axiom System 
of Aristotelian Nature-Knowledge 


From wart has been said it appears that 
neither flaws in observation nor flaws in 
formal-logical treatment can adequately ac- 
count for the things in Aristotle which seem 
to us so ‘wrong.’ This leaves us with the al- 
ternative that the Aristotelian nature-know- 
ledge appears distorted to us chiefly because 
we view it through the lenses of a completely 
different axiom system. The correctness of 
this assumption becomes clear when we study 
the basic propositions which guided the 
Athenian approach. Probably the most per- 
vasive of these was the combined doctrine of 
elements-and-opposites,"* a synthesis dating 
from the pre-Socratic schools. This doctrine 
viewed the material world as variously com- 
pounded of fire (hot) vs. air (cold) and earth 
(solid) vs. water (fluid). 

Two other axioms of tremendous influence 
were the doctrines of formal and final causes." 
The formal cause or ‘form’ arose with Democ- 
ritus and was chiefly developed in the 
Platonic period. It envisioned the actual 
existence somewhere of a sort of plan, ration- 
ale, or idea of the organism to which individ- 
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ual actualities were supposed to conform 
and which somehow caused them, in their 
imperfect way, to be what they were.’* The 
final cause, which assigns a productive role 
to the purposes for which all things exist, 
leads us to an important digression. 


Final Causes and Education 


Fina CAusEs are no dead issue today. 
Quite aside from serious professional interest 
in such matters,’ every biology teacher knows 
that his students believe, or at any rate do 
not actively disbelieve, in final causes. If I 
ask my students why (or even how it comes 
about that) all muscle cells in the body are so 
similar in structure, not one in ten will, in 
answering, cite these cells’ similarity in origin 
and development. Instead the majority will 
say, e.g., “The cells are all alike so that they 
can (or because they must) all do the same 
thing!’ Presumably these students would also 
agree (with Aristotle) that the tissues exist 
‘for the sake of’ the organs, the elements ‘for 
the sake of” the tissues.'* 

This is not to suggest that the American 
college student has decided that he is a tele- 
ologist. His teleology is rather a linguistic 
legacy. When we ask him why such and such 
is so, he gives a teleological reply because to 
him the word why connotes, among other 
things, purpose. The professional metaphys- 
icist today rarely assumes purpose in nature, 
but the language of laymen lags several cen- 
turies behind. The student thus becomes a 
teleologist by grammatical default. By reading 
Aristotle attentively, however, most students 
readily discover the presence of final causes 
in their view of nature. Perhaps in no other 
way will they be brought more realistically 
to grips with the desirability of a conscious 
decision whether or not they wish to continue 
as teleologists. 


The Biological View of Man 


To RETURN to our principal theme, we may 
say that to 19th century naturalists it seemed 
plain that final causes and Platonic forms must 
be eliminated. What these naturalists did not 
at first see was the necessity of questioning 
their own axioms. So very much appeared 


plain to them, in fact, that Whitehead called 
them ‘those clear-headed thinkers who were 
so clearly wrong.’ It was a generation of 
scientists whose pragmatic triumphs gave 
them, some of them at least, a wonderful feel- 
ing that they were on the trail of the one real 
reality. Insofar as this is true, it was an age of 
pragmatic delusions. More recently the epis- 
temologists have shown that these men often 
failed to make key distinctions, such as the 
distinctions between words, things, and ideas. 
And as a part of the same problem, mathe- 
maticians have shown that the same men ac- 
cepted as established still other distinctions 
which actually exist for us chiefly because we 
look at the world as if (as Vaihinger puts it) 
they existed.!® Current ideological readjust- 
ments emerging from such criticisms make it 
desirable to study other ages and other scien- 
tists who faced the same reality which we 
face, but with their own limitations, and their 
own axiomatic prejudices instead of ours. As 
far as Greece and the modern world are con 
cerned, the interesting thing is to try to un- 
derstand the intellectual experiences which 
led two groups of scientists, working under 
different conditions and with different per- 
spectives, to the same methodological ap- 
proach and to many of the same conclusions. 
Never mind the bone which Aristotle thought 
existed in the heart of the horse. The general 
framework of comparative anatomy and phys- 
iology,?® and the histochemical attitude to- 
ward the latter, are both in his book. And so 
are such specific distinctions as those between 
artificial and natural classification,” adaptive 
vs. nonadaptive anatomy,” voluntary and 
involuntary responses, preformation and epi- 
genesis,”* and many others. Where the answer 
is not supplied, the issue is at least recognized 
and clearly stated. 

These notes are meant to concern chiefly 
Aristotle’s zoological writings. Nevertheless, 
it may be allowable, in closing, to mention 
that even in the Nicomachean Ethics, Aris- 
totle becomes, momentarily and at a critical 
juncture in his argument, a biologist. This 
occurs at that point where the author comes 
around to committing himself on the nature 
of the good for man. As a premise he assumes 
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that a good man would differ from an ordinary 
one in performing with special excellence 
those actions by which all men differ from 
things other than men. What, then, is the 
unique function of man? A quick review 
of his zoology gives, as an answer, man’s 
unique ability to use his mind in accordance 
with virtue. This remarkable argument, which 
has become only the more poignant since 
Darwin, will certainly not be automatically 
accepted by the modern thinker, but it cries 
out for serious consideration and a sane analy- 
sis. Carefully considered, it may even prove 
able to supply a formula, in this day of the 
rocket’s red glare, for the biological aspect of 
a liberal education. 


Nores 


1E.g., steam engines, developed while the caloric 
theory of heat still prevailed; hybrid corn, antedating 
the beginning of a significant science of physiological 
genetics; artificial immunization, a century before its 
chemical nature began to be elucidated. 

2 First direct translation of Aristotle's zoological 
treatises into Latin, published in Venice, 1476. 

Thus: “The men of experiment (i.e., empiricists) 
are like the ant; they only collect and use: the reasoners 
resemble spiders, who make cobwebs out of their own 
substance. But the bee takes a middle course; it gathers 
its material from the flowers of the field, but transforms 
and digests it by a power of its own. Therefore, from a 
closer and purer league between these two faculties, the 
experimental and the rational, much may te hoped.” 
Novum Organum, Book I, Aphorism xcv (abbr.). 

* De part., 64'7a, 666a, 672b, etc. 


5 De part., 652a and b. 

5 De part., 674a. 

7 De part., 672b. 

§ Thus Darwin to Ogle on the latter's translation of 
the De part., “—I had not the most remote notion 
what a wonderful man he was. Linnaeus and Cuvier 
were my two gods, though in very different ways, but 
they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.” 

® De part., 645b, 15-25. 

10 De part., 640b and 646a and b. 

11 As Peck does; see p. 29 in the introduction to his 
invaluable translation, London and Cambridge (U.S.A.), 
1937. 

12 General Anatomy Applied to Physiology and Medi- 
cine (1801); tr., Boston, 1822, pp. 22 to 44. 

13 De part., 646a. 

4 De part., 646a, 648b through 649b. Also in 
Shakespeare, as the Dauphin of his horse in Henry V, 
“He is pure air and fire.” 

16 De part., 639b, 640a, 642a; also De physica, 194 
and §. 

16 Thus: “Since the mature organism conforms better 
than the immature one, and is also the purpose for 
which the immature one exists, the formal and final 
causes of development become almost indistinguishable.” 
See especially 639b, 10 etc. 

17In 1946, a meeting of the N. Y. Academy of 
Sciences was devoted to a consideration of the current 
status of teleological mechanisms (see their Transactions, 
Ser. 1, vol. 9, p. 25). 

18 De part., 646b. 

19 As, e.g., the differences between matter and en- 
ergy, space and time. 

20 As in “We may begin by taking each species sep- 
arately, say what we have to say, and be done with it; 
or else we may lay down at the outset the attributes 
common to all.” 

21 De part., 642a to 644a. 

% De part., 645b, and esp. 687a. 

43 De part., 6404. 
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———By Van Johnson 
Tufts College 


VAN JOHNSON 


THE PEDAGOGY OF INVERTEBRATES 


An Allegorical Comment 


Ed. Note.—The following entomological 
commentary on the teaching of the Classics 
was made in a colloquium at the Fortieth An- 
nual Meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Section of the Classical Association of New 
England in conjunction with the Classical Club 
of Greater Boston, at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, on February 15, 1947. 


DAY rue Latin teacher most resem- 

bles an earnest but unhappy keeper of 

the hive: the queens are dead; the workers 

fled; the drones, ignavum pecus, quite inert. 

So it seems at least to many of us in our 

darker moments. No Aristaeus can be found, 

no magic formula invented to restore the 

swarm. We raise our voices in anxiety or in 

despair; and there is no response, except a 
faint, derisive echo: quis tantus furor? 

Our hymenoptera are not extinct, we know; 
they are dispersed, and most of us are old 
enough to understand and to recall the 
process of their divagation. We were told, 
you mzy remember, that the honey would be 
beiter if the bees found their own shrubs. It 
was a pleasant theory, I suppose; but some 
bees, with only normal instincts, could not 
find the thyme; others, with perverted in- 
stincts, swarmed the wormwood plants; still 
others seemed to have no instincts at all, 
and soon got lost in fetid swamps and fruit- 
less thickets. 


The problem then, so far as bees concern 
us, is one of reclamation. Now it has been 
held that the bees abandoned us, because 
our nectar was too strong; they preferred, 
it is said, to starve elsewhere than to flourish 
in our blooming meadows. It is therefore 
argued that we should dilute our nectar, by 
setting out some shrubs less rich and less 


exotic; this will tempt the bees which sick- 
ened on the better product. Now this argu- 
ment is utterly erroneous, I think: in the first 
place, if they are really bees, nectar is their 
proper diet; secondly, there is no way, in my 
opinion, of simplifying Latin. We teachers 
do not need to be obsessed with grammar and 
with syntax; surely, few of us have time for 
that. But we cannot dispense with funda- 
mentals: they must be taught thoroughly 
and candidly. If they are dificult—as indeed 
they are—it is better to present this difficulty 
as a challenge than to misrepresent it as a 
superstition. We teachers, as I often tell my 
own students, did not invent the Latin 
language for the special purpose of harassing 
carefree children. The Romans are responsi- 
ble, and it is too late now to alter their 
rigorous language habits, even if we wanted 
to. 


Well, suppose, we keep our nectar pure 
until the bees are all recaptured? What about 
the butterflies which throng the academic 
pastures now, and thrive on less substantial 
food? What can we do for the lower inver- 
tebrates? Their habits are strictly diurnal 
as the butterfly books tell us—they cannot 
be induced noctes vigilare serenas; and nectar, 
we think, can never be consumed or properly 
digested without some slight nocturnal enter- 
prise. Can we feed ambrosia to the butter- 
flies? I think not; but we have other gifts: the 
rudiments of ancient art and literature and 
history and legend. In these, surely, there is 
adequate nourishment for lepidoptera. If we 
cannot affect their cerebration—and we must 
remember their place in the scala naturae— 
we may improve their coloration; and this 
result, although of modest value, will be 
very pleasing to behold. 
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The Homeric hero and the Iroquois brave 


Were brothers under the skin 


Indians and the Iliad 


Abraham Feldman 


OMERIC warrare struck Andrew 

Lang, that Union Jack of all literary 
trades, as resembling peculiarly the mode of 
combat once popular among savage subjects 
of the British Empire. He observed that the 
red nations of Canada used to fight in a fash- 
ion very like that of the Iliad warriors. The 
aborigines and the Argives had similar shields 
and coat-armor in battle. They wore leather 
tunics reaching to the knees, often below 
them, and sleeved to the elbow. The shields 
of both sometimes consisted only of several 
thicknesses of hide, but when the Indians 
were reached by traders of copper kettles 
the metal was occasionally made into polished 
circular shields that the epic hoplites would 
have been glad to wield. In the wars of the 
Algonquins with the Iroquois, about 1610, 
the former relied on archery; “and their 
leather shield,” Lang noted, “was precisely 
the amphibrote aspis cf Homer,' ‘covering the 
whole of a man’.” The explorer Champlain 
reported that the Iroquois and Algonquins 
carried arrow-proof shields and “a sort of 
armor woven of cotton thread,” plainly com- 
parable to Homer's linothorax, the linen cors- 
let worn by little Ajax.' Not only the defense 
dress of the red champions but their bare 
bodies could be likened to the countrymen of 
Agamemnon. The illustrations of Les Voyages 
du Sieur de Champlain (Paris, 1620) show the 
braves naked, “like the unshielded archers in 


(Abraham Feldman is a member of the Department of 
English at the University of Maryland. In addition to 
his literary interests, he is a student of Oriental as well 
as of ancient Mediterranean civilization and history. 
Readers of Tue Crassicar Journar will recall his 
mildly satirical and unconventional approach to ancient 
critical lore in his earlier contributions, “Thoughts on 
Thales” (October 1945) and “The Apotheosis of 
Thersites” (January 1947). 
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the Mycenaean silver vase fragment repre- 
senting a siege.” To see Mycenaean shields 
on the shoulders of American warriors, con- 
cluded the erudite Briton, was—*‘curious.”” 

If curiosity had impelled Lang to discover 
whether the resemblance between Algon- 
quins and Achaeans, Argives and Iroquois, 
transcended sartorials of war, he might have 
been forced to relinquish his hoary Tory 
theory of Homer as a minstrel of feudal 
monarchy. Or else he would have been driven 
to conceive a chivalry (without horses) in 
ancient America. That would have been more 
than curious, to see the scholar who rushed to 
the defense of Arthurian chivalry against 
Mark Twain's democratic satire contriving 
knighthood and dynasty among our Indians! 
It would have provoked Homeric hilarity. 


Heracles and Hiawatha 


Tue NAMgs of the Greek god of war and the 
Iroquois war-god were nearly identical: Ares 
and Areskui.* And the faculty in matter and 
mankind by virtue of which they displayed 
energy or rose to heroism was called by the 
Hellenes arete, by the Hodenosaunee orenda, 
words that sound strangely similar.‘ Is it a 
mere freak of philology to recognize in the 
Iroquois god of lightning, Heno, a twin of the 
thunder-lord whom the Greeks often called 
Zen? The storm-bolt was Heno’s “voice of 
admonition and the instrument of vengeance”’; 
he too was a cloud-clusterer, a rain-giver. If 
Zen or Zeus was the father of the Achaeans, 
Heno was the grandfather of the Hodenosau- 
nee.® Like Zeus he had an omphalos and a 
matrix; the narrative of his nativity was told 
by the red elders “with embellishments of 
fancy which Hesiod himself would not have 
disdained.”* Dreams, according to the sa- 
chems and Homer, were warnings dropped 
from the grandest of their deities. And like 








the Greeks, the redskins gave divine honors to 
their dead heroes. Just as the former promoted 
Herakles and Asklepios to godhood, the Iro- 
quois exalted Hiawatha to their pantheon. 

In pursuance of his task as bard-vanguard 
of Ionian civilization, Homer expurgated the 
sagas that formed the raw material for his 
muse. If he had presented the legends nudely 
and crudely, as Sophocles did in Ajax and 
Euripides in Andromache, we should have 
seen the most startling parallels between the 
Iliad and Indian folkways. When Achilles 
bound the champion of Troy to his chariot 
rail and dragged him round the walls of Ilion 
still alive, he performed a feat of savagery that 
would have set Mohawks or Comanches in 
ecstasy. Indian victors in battle frequently 
tore off the tunics of fallen enemies and left 
them naked to cadaver-devourers of the wilder- 
ness. Homer's heroes talk of this practice, and 
sometimes threaten to execute it, but we are 
never shown them being so brutal. They did 
not scalp their victims, yet thought beheading 
a foe was not unworthy of warriors. Achilles 
promised Patroclus the head of Hector. The 
epic fails to tell if he kept his word. Like the 
wild Americans, the Achaeans were accus- 
tomed to tip their arrows with poison (wit- 
ness the very word for venom, toxikon—be- 
longing to the arrow). The Iliad reveals the 
medicineman Machaon sucking the blood 
from an arrow wound. But Homer was re- 
luctant to expose his people’s lust for the lore 
of venoms. 

Martial government among the epic Greeks 
was more sharply defined than it was among 
the primitive Americans, at least in the lands 
north of Montezuma’s territory. “The great- 
est chief of the redskins,” observed a brilliant 
French traveler in the barbarous West, “can- 
not even in the field strike or punish a warrior, 
and in the village he is obeyed by no child 
except his own.”” Aristotle noted a similar 
limitation of the “shepherds of the host” on 
the battlefield of Ilion.? The Danaan .chief 
was of, not above, his host. The best of epi- 
thets for him is “head bull of the herd,” or 
“a thickfleeced ram ordering a great flock of 
white ewes.”’® Perhaps the Achaean command- 
ers in the nomadic period of their folk actually 
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carried horns on their foreheads. Such em- 
blems of authority and duty are seen among 
widely dispersed primitive nations. Edward 
Tylor, the patriarch of English anthropology, 
suggested that the imperious appearance of 
male ruminants bearing horns may have in- 
spired the symbolism.'” Plainly these epithets 
and emblems denote the function of both 
sachem and basileus as a heroic representative 
guardianship rather than arbitrary hegemony. 


Invisible Government 


GREEK GOVERNMENT Of the Homeric age in 
peacetime was in essentials the same as pacific 
Indian government in the era after Hiawatha. 
“When the sachems were not assembled 
around the general councilfire, the govern- 
ment itself had no visible existence.” Like- 
wise, when the Argive chiefs were not gath- 
ered in the agora, the home government of 
their tribes was not manifest. The Odyssey 
pictures Nestor and Menelaus on their 
native soil enjoying quiet and wealth, but not 
exercising sovereignty. In the scenes on the 
shield of Achilles—the sole passages of the 
Iliad which depict a community at peace— 
we find a folk assembled in the market-place 
listening to a strife over the blood-price of a 
murder, a strife whose decision is reached by 
elders, in the midst of the shouting of the 
people on both sides of the dispute. Justice 
was apparently not the province of the 
basileus. The shield contained the portrait of 
a king in his wheatfields, watching reapers 
and sheaf-binders like any farmer.’ What 
the elders (gerontes) were to the Argives, the 
sachems were to the Iroquois. All problems 
concerning the peace of the community were 
settled ultimately by the judgment of the 
sachems, “yet such was the spirit of the Iro- 
quois system of government, that the influ- 
ence of the inferior chiefs, the warriors, and 
even of the women would make itself felt, 
whenever the subject itself aroused a general 
public interest.""* The red folk assisted the 
consultations of their elders in the very ways 
favored by the people whom Hephaestus 
carved on the shield of Achilles. In short, 
among the epic Greeks and the proto Ameri- 
cans “the government rested upon the popu- 
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lar will, and not upon the arbitrary sway of 
chiefs.” 


Justice and Vengeance 


Justice for the ancient Americans as well as 
the Achaeans was hardly distinguished from 
vengeance. The institution of the blood-price 
was cherished by them all, as the first step of 
public opinion from the lex talionis to civil 
law. “Yet a man takes recompense from the 
killer of his brother or for the death of a son. 
So it happens that the murderer, when he has 
paid a large recompense, remains in his own 
land, while the kinsman’s heart is restrained 
and his proud spirit, when he accepts the 
price."!® When an Indian was murdered his 
kindred had to be appeased, or else the killer 
was given up to their revenge, just as the 
Greeks used to do. Murderers among both 
peoples usually went into exile.'* They were 
absolutely in concord in the belief, stated by 
Nestor, that “A tribeless, lawless, homeless 
man is he who loves bitter communal strife.””!” 
The word tribeless (aphretor) is evidence that 
the primitive Greeks had in common with the 
Iroquois the kin-union called by Lewis Morgan 
the phratry.'* It was this brotherhood of blood 
among the Argives that ceremonially cleansed 
Orestes of his sin of matricide.!* 

When a hero of the Iroquois died they 
were accustomed to call a mourning council. 
Lamentations were uttered over his body or 
barrow, his virtues recited, and afterward the 
council cheered all souls by feasting, sports 
and dances, in precisely the manner of the 
funeral feast for Patroclus in the Iliad (23). 
The Danaans cremated their dead, and “it 
Was an ancient custom” of the Iroquois “to 
make a fire on the grave each night” for ten 
days after a death. During their period of 
mourning the red women dirged with a wail 
that must have weirdly resembled the ololuge 
of Nestor’s women uttered over the animal 
sacrificed to Athene.?° 

Finally, let us recollect the long houses of 
the Hodenousaunee and the great halls of 
Tiryns and Mycenae whose domestic focus 
was the hearth. In the humble buildings of 
the red people and the imperial palaces of the 
Hellenes the hearth was the sacred center, 


some of whose smoke escaped from the hole 
in the roof common to all their houses. 

The differences between the Indians and 
the folk of the Iliad were, of course, many 
and sometimes immense. We need only point 
to the familiarity of the Greeks with the sea, 
their acquaintance with commerce (without 
thanks to the Phoenicians), their agriculture, 
and their superior economy founded on 
slavery. But very few of these differences are 
more than variations of degree and range; 
very few are radical, indicating a social order 
in which our red sages and fighters would 
have felt entirely alien. Homer's heroes would 
not have called them savages, however. In- 
deed the Mayas and Toltecs would probably 
have felt warmly at home among the Achae- 
ans. The things they had in common sur- 
passed the affairs that divided them. On the 
warpath, in the woodland chase, by the 
cyclopean walls of their temples, around the 
holy circle of their councils, they would have 
recognized their fundamental fraternity. 


Notes 


1 liad 2.529. Cf. the Trojan costume of 2.830. 

2 Andrew Lang, Homer and His Age (London, 1906), 
135, 136, 149. 

3’ Lewis H. Morgan, The League of the Ho-De-No- 
Sau-Nee or Iroquois, edited by Herbert M. Lloyd 
(New York, 1922), 234. 

4 Unless I remember wrongly, the ingenious Francis 
Cornford remarked this coincidence in his Thucydides 
Mythistoricus. 

5 Morgan, op. cit., 149 

6 Ibid., 144. 

7 Constantine Volney, General Observations on the 
Indians of America (Paris, 1820), quoted by Paul La- 
fargue, Social and Philosophical Studies (Chicago, 1906), 
102. 

8 Politics 3.14. 

9 Tliad 2.480; 3. 196-198. The latter simile is Helen's 
description of Odysseus. It better fits the Homeric 
captains than poimena laon. 

1 Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society (New York, 
1877), 72. Reminiscent of the head-dress of our red 
heroes is the plumage of the Philistines and the Lycians, 
distant kin of the Achaeans. Cf. the Phaestus disk of 
Crete, and Herodotus 7. 92. 

1. Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 99. 

2 Tliad 18.497-506, 550-5577. 

18 Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 66. 

4 Tbid., 71. A. T. Murray has observed the implica- 
tion of Iliad 13.115 and 16.85 that Achilles might have 
accepted from the collective Greeks what he had refused 
to take from Agamemnon. (Murray, translator, Homer: 
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The Iliad; Loeb Classical Library, 1925; II, 10 f.) 

16 Tliad 9.633-637. 

16 Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 322, 324; Ancient 
Society, ‘77. See the story of Phoenix in Iliad 9. 446-480. 

17 Tliad 9.63. Tribeless is aphretor, lawless athemistos 
(literally, justiceless), and homeless anestios (without 
hearth). In view of this passage alone, how absurd is 
Walter Leaf’s denial of the loyalty of the Homeric chiefs 
to the code of barbaric clans, his insistence that their 
social order was intrinsically the same as feudal Eng- 


land's. He protested that Nestor’s declaration was ob. 
scure, and would only admit that “the common men of 
the army before Troy may have kept up their tribal 
feeling among themselves.” (Leaf, Homer and History 
[London, 1915], 311). 

18 Morgan, Ancient Society, Part II, chapters iii, ix. 

19See Aeschylus, Eumenides, 656. 

” Odyssey 3.421-463. Cf. Morgan, Ancient Society, 
97 f. 





——Liber Animalium 


MACROPUS GIGANTEUS 
The Kangaroo 


MNIUM animatium longissime salit 

quod vulgo kangaroo appellatur. Scili- 
cet si ludis Olympicis certare velit, homunculi 
miseri foedissime superentur. Multa genera 
sunt et nonnulla parvula, sed latissime notus 
est qui Macropus Giganteus, id est, Giant 
Longfoot, ab sapientibus appellatur. Fre- 
quentes in campis Australiensibus videri 
possunt, ubi, dum circumspectant si pericu- 
lum sit, in cauda cruribusque posterioribus, 
velut in sella tripode, erecti sedent. Neque 
ambulant neque currunt sed saltatim pro 
grediuntur. Facile bis septem pedes atque, si 
valde perterriti, ter quaterque septem salire 
possunt. Crura anteriora multo breviora sunt 
manibusque similia, posteriora longissima 
durissimaque; cauda quoque dura crassaque 
velut quintum crus. Natura quidem ex mera 
festivitate animal tam mirum creavisse 
videtur. 


Catulus eius nuper natus multo minor est 
quam ridiculus mus, quem labris ex humo sub- 
latum mater in loculum suum studiose de- 
ponit. Qui loculus sacco similis est, ex sinu 
pellis in ventre factus. Munere incubatoris 
fungitur praesertim cum calor ibi corporis 
maximus sit. Catulus parvulus adhuc tam 
debilis est ut sorbere non possit. Nutriendus 
igitur est sicut infans incubatorius. Lac qui- 
dem in os eius quasi instillatore medicinali a 
matre pulsu naturali inicitur. Grandior 
factus prodit ut herbis vescatur sed, si forte 
humi perterritus est, in loculum suum cito 
ascendit ut vectura libera fruatur. Quam mire 
Natura huic bestiae favit! Mater enim hu- 
mana magno pretio vehiculum infantile 
libenter comparat. Isti vero a Natura be- 
nigna non modo incubator sed etiam ve- 
hiculum infantile gratis praebitur. 

ANON. 





SERVICE BUREAU--NEW ADDRESS 


Teachers who use the wealth of materials available through the Service 
Bureau of the American Classical League are urged to note its new address. 
Over the summer it was changed from Vanderbilt University in Nashville to 


Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. 


MEMO: “American Classical League Service Bureau, Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio.” 


At the same time, it is announced that Clyde Pharr of Vanderbilt University 
has been succeeded as Secretary-Treasurer by Henry C. Montgomery of Miami 
University, and that B. L. Ullman has been succeeded as President by Walter 
R. Agard of the University of Wisconsin. 
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The teacher of Latin has a natural advantage 
in the learning and teaching of the Russian language 


Latin and Russian 


As a Teaching Combination 
Chauncey E. Finch 


URING tHe war much was heard 

about the desirability of having Rus- 
sian taught in the secondary schools. Some 
well-known persons even went so far as to 
propose that Russian be made a compulsory 
subject in every high-school in the country. 
Few will expect a proposal of this sort to be 
adopted at any time in the near future. Even 
if an adequate number of teachers could be 
trained on short notice, the difficulties of the 
language are so great that any attempt to 
make the study of it compulsory would prob- 
ably do more harm than good. At the same 
time, however, there is every likelihood 
that, if present trends continue, Russian will 
be introduced into an increasingly large num- 
ber of secondary schools. as an elective sub- 
ject. The number of students enrolling for 
Russian in any given school obviously will be 
small. Consequently, few institutions, even 
in the large city systems, will require the 
services of a fulltime teacher of Russian. The 
administrator interested in establishing 
courses in this language will either seek a new 
teacher who can teach Russian in combina- 
tion with other subjects, or, what is more 
probable, will make arrangements for some 
person already on the staff to qualify as a 


(This paper was read at a meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South at Nashville 
in April 1947. While the future of the study of Russian 
does not appear to be quite so bright as it was during 
the war, there are still valid reasons for its study as a 
modern foreign language. Professor Finch is a member 
of the faculty of Saint Louis University, and in addition 
to his teaching in the Department of Classics he has a 
wide acquaintance with the various Slavic languages. 
During the war he acted as monitor for local radio 
programs produced in Polish. Not unnaturally, his 
special interests lie in the field of linguistics and com- 
parative philology. 
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teacher of Russian by taking summer courses 
in the language in some nearby college or 
university. In cases in which such a proce- 
dure is followed, Latin teachers, if they care 
to undertake the task, will be in a much bet- 
ter position than any other group to add 
Russian to their list of teaching subjects. 
The Latin teacher's experience in dealing with 
a highly inflected language gives him a dis- 
tinct advantage, since Russian, too, employs 
an elaborate system of inflections very remi- 
niscent of the Latin system in many respects. 
As there is no fixed word order in Russian, 
the word endings play just as important a 
role in determining meaning as in Latin, and a 
thorough understanding of their significance 
is just as essential for the correct interpreta- 
tion of texts as is the case with Latin. There- 
fore, the Latin teacher who undertakes to 
teach the complexities of Russian grammar is 
not on wholly unfamiliar ground. 


Russian and Latin Grammar 


THE PROBLEMS associated with teaching 
the Russian noun are pretty much the same 
as those involved in teaching the Latin noun. 
The Russian grammars list three main declen- 
sions: masculine, feminine, and neuter. Sev- 
eral modified types of each of these exist, 
however, so that, in reality, the number is 
much greater than three. Furthermore, the 
endings of individual declensions are not as 
well fixed as in Latin, but vary considerably 
in several instances, depending on the nature 
of the final sound of the noun stem, and, in 
the case of masculine nouns, depending on 
whether the object designated is animate or 
inanimate. Although some of the Slavic 
languages still have a dual number, Russian 
has discarded this, retaining only the singular 
and plural numbers. There are six cases 
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which are commonly used. These are nomi- 
native, genitive, dative, accusative, instru- 
mental, and a sixth case, sometimes called the 
prepositional, sometimes the locative. Rus- 
sian at one time also had a separate vocative, 
but, except in a few stereotyped phrases, this 
case has been replaced by the nominative. 
The uses of the nominative, genitive, dative, 
and accusative are, in general, much the same 
as in Latin, aside from a few rather striking 
exceptions. One of these exceptions is that 
the construction known in Latin as the pred- 
icate nominative is often expressed in Rus- 
sian by the instrumental—a case which, as 
its name suggests, corresponds closely to the 
ablative in its other uses. Another rather un- 
usual feature, from the point of view of the 
Latinist, is that in a clause containing a neg- 
ative particle the direct object of the verb is 
put in the genitive case. The direct object of a 
positive verb, on the other hand, as in Latin, 
is regularly in the accusative case. The pre- 
positional or locative case is used only with 
prepositions. The prepositional phrases in 
which this case is used, however, are not 
necessarily phrases indicating location. On 
the other hand, the prepositional is not the 
only case used with prepositions. In fact, all 
the others except the nominative are asso- 
ciated with a number of different preposi- 
tions, the genitive with most of all. 


Declensions 


As A GENERAL thing, Russian case endings 
bear little resemblance to the corresponding 
Latin endings, but there are some exceptions. 
The nominative plural of masculine nouns 
usually ends in i or a similar sound. The 
nominative singular of most feminine nouns 
ends in a. Just as a few masculines such as 
agricola are in the first declension in Latin, so 
in Russian it occasionally happens that a 
masculine noun takes feminine endings. 
Oddly enough, the word for man itself, 
muzhchina, falls in this category. Although 
it is masculine and takes masculine modifiers, 
its endings are the regular feminine endings. 
The rule that nominatives and accusatives 
are alike in neuter nouns holds for Russian as 
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well as for the classical languages. Further- 
more, in Russian, as in Latin and Greek, the 
nominative-accusative neuter plural ending 
is the vowel a. 

Russian adjectives, like their Latin counter- 
parts, often serve the purpose of nouns. Un- 
like Latin adjectives, however, the adjectives 
of Russian employ endings which are, in most 
cases, entirely different from the noun end- 
ings. This is at least partly compensated for 
by the fact that adjectives and demonstrative 
pronouns, while distinguishing three genders 
in the singular, make no distinction in gender 
in the plural. 


The Russian Verb 


Tue Russian regular verbs are convention- 
ally divided into two classes or conjugations: 
the first or a/je conjugation and the second or 
i conjugation. There is, in addition, a very 
large number of irregular verbs. The tense 
arrangement in Russian differs considerably 
from the Latin system. But the personal end- 
ings, on the other hand, bear a remarkable 
resemblance to Latin endings, as is seen in the 
conjugation of znat’,! “to know,” a typical 
verb of the first class, which, in the present 
active, goes as follows: znaju, znajesh’, 
znajet, znajem, zanjetje, znajut. Govorit’, “to 
speak,” a typical verb of the second class, is 
conjugated in the present active thus: govorju, 
govorish’, govorit, govorim, govoritje, govorjat. 
While these endings are not precisely the 
same as the Latin endings, the similarity is 
greater than the similarity between Latin and 
Greek verb endings. Occasionally one even 
finds an irregular Russian verb which follows 
the conjugation of the corresponding Latin 
verb very closely. It is interesting, for in- 
stance, to compare the various forms of the 
word jest’, “to eat,” with the same forms of 
its Latin cognate, edo. The conjugation of the 
present tense of this verb in Russian goes as 
follows: jem, jesh’, jest, jedim, jeditje, jedjat. 

There are two perfect passive participles in 
Russian. One is formed by adding n plus the 
adjective endings to the stem. The other 
corresponds perfectly to the Latin perfect 
passive participle, since it is formed by adding 
t plus the adjective endings to the stem. 
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Russian Idioms 


Some of the idioms of Russian are closely 
paralleled by Latin idioms. The sentence, “I 
have a book,” for instance, may be expressed 
in two ways. One may use the first person of 
a verb, imjet’, meaning “to have,” followed 
by the accusative of the word for book. But 
by far the commoner idiom is one that would 
correspond roughly to the English, “In my 
possession there is a book.” This will be 
recognized as a modification of the dative of 
possession construction. The only difference 
is that the Russian, instead of indicating the 
possessor with the dative, uses a genitive 
preceded by a preposition u which has about 
the same meaning as German bei. The rest of 
the construction is precisely the same as in 
Latin. For some reason, incidentally, this 
idiom almost always causes an enormous 
amount of trouble for students who have had 
no training in the Classics. 

Each of the two methods of expressing 
comparison in Latin has a counterpart in 
Russian. The Latin rule pertaining to quam 
can be made to apply to Russian by the sim- 
ple device of substituting the Russian word 
chjem for quam. No further changes are re- 
quired. In like manner, one can make the rule 
covering the ablative of comparison apply to 
Russian by merely substituting genitive for 
ablative. Or, to put the matter in another 
way, one can use the Greek rule without 
change. 

The Russian method of asking direct ques- 
tions is reminiscent of the method employed 
by the Romans. In cases in which no interrog- 
ative pronoun or adverb is used, a special 
interrogative particle, li, corresponding in 
use to Latin ne, is inserted, and, like ne, 
Russian li is generally placed after the first 
word of the question, never at the beginning. 
Perhaps it is also worth noting that Russian, 
like Latin, has no article, either definite or 
indefinite. 


Latin Elements in Russian 


Since Russian is a Slavic language, it is 
natural that many of the words which make 
up its vocabulary should seem totally un- 
familiar to students who have had no previous 


training in Slavic. Sprinkled through the 
vocabulary, however, is a Latin element of 
some proportions, made “up of words taken, 
in most instances, from French, but, in some 
cases, directly from Latin. For example, the 
Russian word for republic is rjespublika. The 
word for moon is exactly the same as the 
Latin word except for the fact that the accent 
has been shifted to the last syllable—lund. 
The Roman names of the months have been 
retained with certain modifications. In their 
Russian dress these names become: Janvar’, 
Fjebral’, Mart, Aprjel’, Maj, Ijun’, jul’, 
Avgust, Sjentjabr’, Oktjabr’, Nojabr’, and 
Djekabr’. 

In an earlier age French was used exten- 
sively by educated Russians as a second lan- 
guage. This fact is forcefully illustrated by an 
incident recorded by Tolstoy in his War and 
Peace. According to the Russian writer,’ as 
Napoleon's armies marched through Russia, 
most of the Russian people developed a hearty 
dislike for everything French, including the 
French language. As the situation became 
more critical, this dislike reached such a peak 
that the Russians began expressing their 
resentment by doing physical violence to 
members of the nobility caught speaking 
French on the streets. The nobles decided to 
give up the use of French for the duration of 
the war, but they soon realized that this would 
be no easy thing, since they had been using 
French so extensively that they had almost 
forgotten Russian. In order to get some 
practice in the use of their native language, 
they made an agreement among themselves 
that only Russian was to be spoken at their 
gatherings. In spite of this agreement, how- 
ever, most of them, in moments of excitement, 
lapsed into French without realizing what 
they were doing. So a rule was passed that 
anyone caught speaking French would be 
compelled to pay a fine, with the money col- 
lected in this way going to worthy charities. 


French Borrowings in Russian 


In vrew of such conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that many French words have crept 
into the Russian vocabulary. Many of these 
words, of course, are the same words that 








have been borrowed from French by English. 
Some additional examples of words of Latin 
origin that have come into Russian by one 
route or another are the following: intjer- 
jesnyj, “interesting,” ekzamjen, “examina- 
tion,” avtor, “author,” artist, “artist,” 
figura, “figure,” rjeputatsija, “reputation,” 
Statuja, “statue,” natura, “nature,” front, 
“front,” natsija, “nation,” mjemorandum, 
“memorandum,”  konstitutsija, “constitu- 
tion,” libjeral’nyj, “liberal,” sjenat, “senate,” 
rjeligija, “religion,” and familija, which 
means not “family,” but “family name.” 
These words are cited only as samples, and 
the list, of course, contains only a small frac- 
tion of the forms that could be quoted. 

Since Russian and Latin are both Indo 
European languages, coming from a common 
source, it is to be expected that some of the 
Slavic words in Russian will show a recog- 
nizable resemblance to their Latin cognates. 
To be sure, the phonetic changes which take 
place in the course of time often hide the re- 
lationship existing between cognates from all 
except specialists in philology. Latin hiems, 
for instance, would not immediately be recog- 
nized as a cognate of the Russian word for 
winter, zima. Yet it can be proved that the 
two words have a common ancestor. Fortu- 
nately, the difference between Russian and 
Latin cognates is not always so great as in 
this instance. The plural of the Russian word 
for mother, matjeri, is enough like its Latin 
cognate for the relationship to be recognized 
at once. The same is true of the word for home, 
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dom, of the word for new, novyj, and of the 
expressions: “he gives,” dajét, “he sees,” 
vidit, “he sits,” sidit, “he stands,” stoit 
Practically all the Russian numerals are coy- 
nates of the corresponding Latin numerals, 
but the relationship is not always obvious. 
The words for two, dva, and three, tri, sound 
much like the Latin words, duo and tres. The 
numeral six, shjest’, resembles the Latin form 
sex to some extent and the Russian for ten, 
djesjat’, sounds at least a little like decem. 
Several of the Russian personal pronouns are 
very similar to their Latin cognates. The form 
corresponding to the accusative me is mjenja. 
The accusative plural nos is matched by 
Russian nas. The second person accusative 
plural vos has as its Russian cognate vas. The 
pronoun tu appears in Russian as ty. Latin 
tibi corresponds to Russian tjebje and sibi to 
the Russian reflexive sjebje. 

It is not my desire to give the impression 
by what has been said that Russian is little 
more than a dialect of Latin, for such is cer- 
tainly not the case. Many of the words in the 
Russian vocabulary, many of the endings that 
make up the inflections, and many of the fea- 
tures of the grammar are totally unlike any- 
thing found in the classical languages. But, 
even so, the resemblances to Latin are numer- 
ous enough to make Latin and Russian a 
logical teaching combination. 


Notes 


! The apostrophe in transliterations indicates that the 
preceding consonant is softened in pronunciation. 
2L. N. Tolstoy, War and Peace, X, 17. 
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Can humanistic values survive 
in universities dedicated to naturalism? 


“Naturalism” Against Man 


An Editorial Review 
Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College 


Forrster, NorMAn, “The Future of the 
Humanities in State Universities,” Chap- 
ter 17 in A State University Surveys the 
Humanities: Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press (1945). 


N rtuis Essay we find a most eloquent plea 

for a return to the humanistic view of 
life and education. According to Foerster, it is 
the humanistic spirit which must save the 
world (209): “The measure of all things, man 
himself as a complete, symmetrical being, is 
more important than nature, which gives him 
materials to work with, or the instruments of 
living which he fashions (such as the products 
of which we call technology), or any collec- 
tive entity such as society, state, or folk. 
While perceiving that life is full of variety 
and change, he rests his hopes in personal and 
social values that are constant and enduring.” 

In Professor Foerster’s opinion, Emerson's 
Phi Beta Kappa address “The American 
Scholar” given more than a hundred years ago 
is “perhaps the most suggestive expression of 
the humanistic spirit in relation to educa- 
tion,” at least in America. But, says Foerster 
(211): “Today, more than a century since his 
address, the humanistic view of life and of 
education has been almost completely dis- 
placed, for the first time in the history of the 
Occident, by a naturalistic view of life and 
education. . . . In saying this I do not forget 
that in the realm of values we are, in practice, 
still living on our inherited capital, having 
acquired no other.... We are doing this 
unconsciously; we are continuing humanistic 
assumptions and practices because we are 
human. But they are in the background. In 
the foreground, in deliberate thought and 
speech, in the books, the articles, the class 
room lectures, in our official philosophy that 
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we seek to promote and put to use, our con- 
ceptions are overwhelmingly naturalistic.” 

Mr. Foerster then goes on to describe and 
to criticize bitingly the typical modern uni- 
versity, which he dubs The Naturalistic 
University. Although he talks sharply, I be- 
lieve he fairly represents the spirit of many 
large universities and some colleges which 
are not so large, when he writes (215): “It 
is believed that the whole effort of the uni 
versity should be directed upon the interests 
and problems of contemporary life. If the 
humanities do not play their part in this 
effort, so much the worse for the humanities: 
they will be a side show. In many quarters 
there is almost a hatred of the past, which is 
conceived as the main hindrance to progress. 
... Ours is a different world, the beginning 
of the endless age of science and democracy, 
the endless age of true enlightenment... . 
The great books of the past are demonstrably 
full of error, and in any case do not much 
concern us, who are not Greeks or Elizabeth- 
ans but modern Americans. If we need belles- 
lettres let them be not Homer and Dante and 
the other classics but contemporary literature, 
which grows out of and reflects our environ- 
ment, deals in a ‘meaningful’ way with our 
problems.” Forester calls the roll of beliefs 
held by many colleges; these, he thinks, are 
false or at best only half true. Here they are: 

1. The foundation belief is “that man is 
simply an animal, though not a simple animal.” 

2. “The good life of man consists mainly 
in the pursuit and possession of material ad- 
vantages, the machinery of life, the economic 
and social mechanisms that aid in the manufac- 
ture and ever wider distribution of ever new 
inventions.” (This belief may not be ex- 
pressed, but it exists.) 
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3. “Among the prime virtues of the life 
intellectual is the virtue of neutrality, the 
impartiality we have learned from science. 
... Professing to cast out all absolutes, to 
believe that all truth is purely relative to 
time, place, and circumstance, that it is silly 
to speak, for example of ‘eternal values,” the 
professor really means all absolutes save his 
own. His very relativity is an absolute.” 

4. “The universities, in an age of science, 
should be dominated throughout by scientific 
methods and concepts—actually, it turns out, 
by a distortion of scientific methods and con- 
cepts.” 

5. “In our universities thus dedicated to 
science and pseudo-science, the humanities 
have a significant place only insofar as they 
are “creative.” 

6. “The university should serve the high 
ideal of research at the frontiers of (scientific) 
knowledge. Every professor should be active 
in original investigation and publication. . . . 
Teaching is relatively neglected by faculty 
and administration, sometimes in the com- 
forting belief that the men who are best in 
research are also best in teaching.” 

7. “A state university is a people’s uni- 
versity....It must offer what they spon- 
taneously want, or what they are supposed to 
want, not what they need and might be taught 
to want....To attempt to stuff culture 
down the throats of hoi polloi, to aim at 
changing raw youth into well-rounded men 
and women, would be at the least inappro- 
priate.” 

8. “What the people want is a job-centered 
education. Frankly, this is what the “student- 
centered’ education comes to.... To the 
fact that about half our students never gradu- 
ate, and that of those who do, half either do 
not pursue their chosen vocation for more than 
three or four years or do not pursue it at all, 
we regretfully close our eyes.” 

9. “The foundations of education, which 
are biological and psychological, lie in motiva- 
tion and individual differences.” 

10. “No common knowledge may be re- 
garded as essential.” 

11. “Knowledge is not its own end, but 
merely a means, an instrument for use, and 
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the use contemplated in education should be 
the development of abilities. . . . Apparently 
the assumption is made (without justification) 
that abilities learned in college will last, while 
knowledge will not.” 

12. “Therefore, in view of the preceding 
doctrines, a student-centered college must 
provide the ‘tailor-made’ curriculum, that is, 
a different curriculum for each student. . . . 
There should be a ‘core’ of courses required in 
the three great divisions of learning, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities, permitting, however, ‘options’ 
within these divisions.” It is the options 
which Mr. Foerster fears under the system 
of advising in most universities. He rather 
scathingly remarks: “Chaos will have to be 
accepted, unless we are prepared to have ad- 
visers for the advisers—presumably the ad- 
ministration. In this case the faculty will sur- 
render its responsibility to the dean, or ‘mas- 
ter-tailor.’”” (220). 

Foerster feels that professors of “Educa- 
tion” and professors of “subjects” have a 
closer kinship than either would wish to 
acknowledge, because “the naturalistic inter- 
pretation of man leads logically to a natural- 
istic theory of education agreeable alike to 
both groups” (220). He, therefore, wonders 
somewhat at the disdain with which many 
“subject-matter” professors look upon edu- 
cationists, but explains this hostility on the 
ground of several “reasons.” First, the con- 
flict between concern for “content” and con- 
cern for “method.” Second, the succession of 
fads which professors of Education have 
espoused. Third, the great power that edu- 
cationists are exerting in primary and second- 
ary schools and the increasing power that 
they are gaining in higher education. 

As I read Foerster, he has nothing against 
educationists per se, but he does fear the 
naturalistic philosophy of life and education 
which many educationists along with a goodly 
number of professors of “content subjects” 
manifest. However, he is distressed over the 
fact or possible fact that many subject matter 
faculties are content to take over knowledge 
as their province and let education be handled 
by the Education faculty. He states (223): 
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“As experts in a new science inspired by an 
age of science, as supporters of the philosophy 
of democracy which they conceive to have 
been the gift of John Dewey to the world, 
the educationists naturally regard themselves 
as destined to shape higher education as they 
have shaped the schools below.” On the other 
hand, he believes along with President Car- 
michael of Tufts, or at least hopes, that “the 
naturalistic tradition of American education 
has been shaken in its day of victory.’ He 
maintains further that “there is in our society 
an increasing disillusionment with the results 
of naturalism. Many persons have abandoned 
the naive optimism inherited from the last 
two centuries and at the same time are re- 
solved not to succumb to the merely negative 
disillusionment that paralyzed mind and will 
after the last war. They perceive that demo- 
cracy is neither a panacea nor a mistake but a 
great hope demanding great effort. They per- 
ceive that science as a priceless means of at- 
taining knowledge and organizing effort can- 
not itself provide the ends toward which 
effort should be directed. ... They reflect 
upon the imbalance, again, between the hope 
that materialistic humanitarianism would 
give a basis for the good life and the bleak and 
stubborn failure of the good life to rise spon- 
taneously on this foundation” (225). 

Foerster argues that “our Occidental civi- 
lization derives its strength ultimately from 
the Great Tradition, which is the conflux of 
our humanistic legacy from the pagan world 
and our religious legacy from Judaism and 
Christianity,” and he maintains that “if today 
educators would concern themselves with 
values, they must begin by acquainting the 
youth of America with the values which 
America has shared with the rest of the 
Occident. This is not a proposal for turning 
back the clock, for trying to go back to the 
Middle Ages or Greek antiquity, for attempt- 
ing to confine the human spirit. It is a pro- 
posal of an emancipation from the provincial 
dogmas of the day, and from all the forms of 
indoctrination and regimentation which 
threaten to bedevil our education” (231). 
More than this he strongly believes that 
there are studies common to a liberal educa- 


tion and explicitly states: “Liberal education 
based on common knowledge is social educa- 
tion: vocational education separating youths 
into groups according to special interests is 
unsocial education.” (239). Mr. Foerster’s 
“general education” would include literature, 
the arts, philosophy, history, and science. 

In regard to the admission of science to his 
ideal course, he says: “An education per- 
meated with the humanistic spirit has always 
included science. In ancient Greece, science- 
mathematics, astronomy, some natural his- 
tory—was a part of liberal education. In the 
Renaissance, in the school of Vittorino, for 
example, it was likewise included.... 
Humanists have (often) forgotten that the 
source of what they term materialism, as 
Michael Pupin rightly declared, is not in ‘any 
material structure raised by the genius of 
man,” but ‘in the deepest depths of the human 
soul where selfishness and greed, hatred and 
fear’ have displaced “Beauty and Goodness.” 
It was not caused by scientists and engineers 
and will never be destroyed by them” 
(240 f.). As he further states, “Between a 
naturalistic philosophy reducing man wholly 
to the flux of nature and a humanistic phi- 
losophy emphasizing his distinctive humanity 
the conflict is real and, in the end, irreconcil- 
able. But between science and the humanities 
there can be no real conflict whatever” 
(241). 

Foerster, however, is somewhat in doubt 
as to the place social sciences can take in his 
“core” curriculum. For example, “How the 
social sciences (not including history) are 
eventually to find themselves and to establish 
themselves as an essential part of liberal edu- 
cation, I shall not venture to suggest. One 
thing, however, seems very clear. They will 
have to draw their methodology from their 
own subject matter, rather than from the 
natural sciences. Since their subject matter is 
man, they may be expected to draw closer to 
the humanities.” 

Dr. Foerster sums up his ideas as to his pro- 
posed college curriculum as follows (246): 
“The curriculum of foundation studies, then, 
will be drawn mainly from the natural sciences 
and the humanities: the physical and the 
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biological sciences, history, literature, art and 
philosophy. It will offer, not hasty encyclo 
pedic surveys of these fields, but a rich and 
intimate knowledge and experience of the best 
that man has Jearned and said and done in 
them. It will address the student, not as a 
future technician and specialist, but as a 
human being interested in understanding him- 
self and the world.” 

Professor Foerster has written a spirited 
defense of humanistic education. Many will 
disagree with some of the details of his stric- 
tures on present-day higher education, but he 
has strengthened this reviewer's belief that 
the hope of our education and our civilization 
lies in a humanistic rather than a naturalistic 
philosophy. In addition to their classical scho- 
larship (or should I say because of it) teachers 
of the Classics must gain a humanistic philos- 
ophy of life and they must, so to speak, 
“fight the battle of the humanities.” Perhaps 
Foerster, in his own particular way, by this 
brilliant essay, may stir college faculties and 
others interested in Liberal Education out of 
the apathy into which many of them have 
fallen. I sincerely hope so. 





*“Papyri’—ConTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


beginning of the verse and apply to the sub- 
ject of the first clause. The papyri, however, 
show us that in the common Greek of the 
period, the adjective full was not declined, so 
that in this verse it can modify word, or 
glory, or only-begotten, or father. In this in- 
stance, the papyri do not help us to pin the 
sense down, but they do put us on our guard 
against cocksureness. 

A more positive case is that of Jesus’ judg- 
ment on such as parade their religion. We 
have been reading it, “Verily I say onto you 
they have their reward.”’ Now here the trans- 
lators apparently did not understand the com- 
pound verb, but translated it like the simple 
verb, have. The papyri give us a more pictur- 
esque and incisive rendering of the situation. 
With regard to those that strut their piety on 
the street-corner, Jesus says, “I tell you, they 
are signing a receipt in full for their pay.” 

On one occasion objectors to Jesus’ work 
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Oxrorp Latin DicTIONARY 


Even before the war rumors were afoot 
that a gigantic project was under way in 
England for the edition and publication of a 
wholly new Oxford Latin Dictionary, com- 

. parable in scope with Liddell and Scott. More 
recently, the rumors would have it that the 
project was nearing completion. 

A query to the Director of the Clarendon 
Press, kindly relayed by Professor Joshua 
Whatmough of Harvard University, has 
elicited the news that the Dictionary is in fact 
in the middle stages of preparation. The Press 
will announce the expected date of comple- 
tion three years in advance, which will be 
ample practical notice for those who may be 
waiting for it. For the present, the Press 
CANNOT engage in correspondence with 
possible purchasers. | 
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asked, “How knoweth this man letters, hav- 
ing never learned?” At least so the Author- 
ized Version says. Over and over again in the 
papyri, however, a phrase from this question 
is used in quite a different sense; so that we 
are impelled to rephrase the question: “How 
does he know how to write?” Apparently the 
episode of the woman taken in adultery was 
not the only instance in which Jesus used vis- 
ual education. 

In Hebrews 11:1, we have been used to 
reading: “Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for. ... °° Since we know the 
papyri, however, we can couch the statement 
in less metaphysical and more striking lan- 
guage: “Faith is a title-deed to things hoped 
$08; 5. 9:4: 

When one reads the papyri, he is among 
contemporaries. That is to say, the folks 
think and talk just like people in Los Angeles, 
in Yonkers, in Kalamazoo. They show us what 
Greek was like as a living speech free from 
involvement in the intricacies of the literary 
specialists. Inasmuch as Greek is about the 
only language that we still have to teach 
from text books unaware of modern pedagogy, 
it is about time for somebody to produce a 
first Greek book using the direct method and 
the language of the papyri. 








America’s first literature was in Latin 


The First Literary Production 
of the New World 


E. J. Burrus, S.J. 
St. Charles College, Grand Couteau, La. 


HE THREE Latin Ditatocugs of 

Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Aca- 
demia Mexicana, Mexicus Interior, and Mexi- 
cus Exterior, deserve, I believe, the title of 
the first literature written and published in 
the New World. These dialogues were pub- 
lished in Mexico City in 1554.' J. T. Medina 
in his scholarly history of printing in Mexico,” 
lists twenty Mexican publications prior to 
Cervantes’ Dialogues; none of them, how- 
ever, are literature in the true sense of the 
word; they are simple catechisms in Spanish 
and Indian, also several spiritual treatises 
translated into Spanish. 

Cervantes was born c. 1514 in Toledo, 
Spain. He studied in several of the famous 
schools of his native country, among them the 
University of Salamanca. Luis Vives, the 
learned Spanish Humanist, taught Cervantes 
and fired his soul with a life-long love of Latin 
literature.* In 1550 or 1551, our author came 
to Mexico City, where he taught grammar in 
one of the schools until the University opened 
in 1553. At the inauguration of University 
lectures on June 3rd of that same year, Cer- 
vantes delivered a brilliant discourse in 
Latin.‘ He was appointed Professor of Rhet- 
oric in North America’s first university. 

To a series of simple Latin dialogues by 
Luis Vives and a practical commentary on the 
same,® Cervantes added seven Latin dialogues 
of his own composition; the last three, he 
wrote in his first year of teaching at the new 
university. It is from the one extant,® but un- 
fortunately incomplete copy, that I take the 
following passages of the Academia Mexi- 
cana, The speakers are Mesa and Guterrius. 
Mesa is a native Mexican studying at the 
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University; Guterrius is a Spaniard who has 
just arrived in Mexico City from Spain. 
Guterrius wishes to know all about the new 
university, for he has come to the New World 
not out of a desire of gold, but for knowledge.” 
We are happy to learn that our first univer- 
sity was a “formatorium adolescentium™ who 
were “Minervae et Musarum amatores.” 
The University had not only an “amplum 
vestibulum” but also “speciosa deambulacra’’; 
yet what gave it prestige was its top-notch 
faculty (institutores optimos). It had all the 
rights and privileges of Salamanca, the Span- 
ish university. Even at that early date in 
American history, prices were high and 
goods scarce. Hence, suggests Author Pro- 
fessor Cervantes, professors’ salaries should 
be raised! We learn what subjects the various 
professors taught. Thursday, not Saturday, 
was the weekly holiday. The students of the 
fresh New World engaged in intellectual 
contests with all the zest (and casualties?) 
that ours do in athletics; yes, and the pro- 
fessors outdid if anything, their pupils in the 
rough tactics of intellectual warfare. But let 
us listen to the speakers themselves. 


Mesa: Gaudeo sane te in hance regionem ad- 
ventasse, quem accipio et in multis Hispaniae 
gymnasiis versatum, et quemadmodum re ipsa 
manifestas, novarum rerum cupidum, ut cum te 
docuero quae non vidisti, ediscam quae nosse volo. 

Guterrius: Doce, rogo, quod ex alio scire 
nolui: quae sit domus, quae altero membro 
(wing), tot ac tantis supra subterque factis fenes- 
tris, forum, et facie publicam viam respicit; in 
quam bini modo, modo terni, nunc turmatim, 
veluti magistrum officii gratia assectantes, in 
palliis oblongis et quadratis pileis, ad aures usque 
dimissis, juvenes ingrediuntur. 
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M: Academia est et formatorium adolescenti- 
um: qui ingrediuntur sunt scholastici, Minervae 
et Musarum amatores. 

G: Locus est ullus sapientiae ubi imperium 
tenet cupiditas? 

M: Vicit quae est potior et fortior. 

G: Jam quaeso introeamus una. Amplum quidem 
vestibulum et speciosa satis inferna deambulacra. 

M: Talia superna sunt. 

G: Verum, quod est potius, quodque Acade- 
miam vere nobilitat, quales habet institutores? 

M.: Optimos. 

G.: Non de probitate rogo, sed de doctrina et 
docendi dexteritate. 

M: Industrios et in omni scientia versatissi- 
mos: vis dicam? Minime vulgares et quales 
paucos habet Hispania. 

G: Ecquis fuit rei tantae auctor? 

M: Caesar, cujus auspiciis et ductu multa sunt 
ubique terrarum praeclare gesta. 

G: Quibus immunitatibus et privilegiis? 

M: Maximis et multis, et in omnibus a Sal- 
manticensibus nihilo dissimilibus. 

G: Multo pluribus, ac si fieri posset, majoribus 
digni sunt, qui et tam procul a patria docent, et 
qui in tanta opulentia et parentum deliciis 
discunt. 

M: Quin potius, quod dicere debuisses, eo 
utrique honore afficiendi sunt, quod Novum 
Orbem, sapientiae fulgore, ignorantiae nebula qua 
obscurantur, primi omnium liberent, et Indos in 
fide cultuque Dei sic confirment ut ad posteros 
semper firmior derivetur integritas. 

G: Rectissime judicas, ut nihil supra. Sed 
quod aveo scire jam expone: mercede, quamdiu, 
et qui tam strenui adolescentium formatores. 

M: Stipendium non idem omnibus propon- 
itur; quidam ducentis, alii trecentis, nummis 
aureis, pro disciplinarum dignitate et enarranti- 
um eruditione, quotannis conducuntur. In uni- 
versum tamen, pensitata ipsorum in docendo 
industria et provinciae caritate, tenue admodum 
pretium est: nam, quod nunquam nisi expertus 
credes, quae nummo aeneo, triente aut quad- 
rante, in Hispania comparas, hic argenteo duplo, 
ne dicam, triplo neutiquam vendibilia reperies. 

G: Habeo fidem, qui invitus periculum feci: 
nihil tam vile et ubique expositum emens, quod 
non argenteo constiterit. Nulla est minuta pe- 
cunia,® ut in Hispania: quodque illic argenteus, 
hic aureus nummus est. 

M: Oporteret propterea eo salario profiteri ma- 
gistros, ut illud unum agerent quod agunt, ad 
alia minime distracti, quo se suamque familiam 
mediocriter alere possent, fieretque inde quod in 
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optima quaque schola contingat necesse est, ut 
major esset virorum sapientium proventus, et 
majoribus profectibus, aliquando institutores fu- 
turi, juvenes ediscerent. 

G: Augebit praemium Carolus,? id ubi edoctus 
fuerit. 

M: Ita in futurum magna spes est. Sed jam, 
ut cetera quae rogas intelligas, scias oportet, die 
toto qui feriatus non sit, mane a septima usque 
ad undecimam, et meridie a secunda ad sextam 
usque horam, continuatas haberi praelectiones et 
auctorum enarrationes. 

G: Ita fit Salmanticae. Constituta est dies 
Jovis, si dies festus in hebdomada alius non in- 
ciderit? 

M: Sic habet Academiae mos. 

G: Quid continet papyrus illa januae fixa? 

M: Physicas et Theologicas assertiones, prob- 
lematicas quasdam, alias affirmativas, negativas 
alias, sicuti ibidem subscriptum est, die tertia, 
seu ut academici loquuntur, feria tertia, hoc in 
theologico auditorio publice defendendas et im- 
pugnandas. 

G: Acriterne impetuntur quicumque axiomata 
tutaturi palaestram altercatoriam ingrediuntur? 

M: Acerrime et ea inter propugnantem et 
impugnantem pugna committuntur ad eumque 
modum manus conseritur, ut uterque non minus 
quam pro aris et focis digladiari videatur. Sedet 
sublimis litium compositor et quaestionum pro- 
fligator, certaminis praeses et contentionum de- 
cretor. 

G: Numquid ex aequo fortiter et strenue qui 
arenam descendunt decertant et contendunt? 

M: Minime vero; quidam enim jugulum 
petunt, et ad recantandum adigunt concertator- 
em; alii idem conantur, sed non adsequuntur. 
Nonnulli gladio adoriuntur plumbeo et, qui 
statim retunditur, aut quia tirones sunt cer- 
tamen numquam ingressi, aut quia ingenio non 
usque adeo sunt perspicaci. 

G: Datne manus aliquando propugnator? 

M: Fere nunquam, quod aut a praeside aut ab 
alio ex veteranis et qui praelio saepe interfuerunt 
juvantur; fitque nonnunquam ut contraria senti- 
entibus doctoribus et designatis (fellows), vehe- 
mentior multo inter ipsos quam inter eum qui 
ictus excipit et infert, concertatio oboriatur. 

G: A quo dirimitur et componitur? 

M: Nocte, nam alius non adest Palaemon:!® 
quod plerumque praefectus certaminis, sive pro- 
pugnatoris tutor, gravius impugnatur, quam 
pupillus seu cliens, cui patrocinatur, vel quem 
tela excipientem et retorquentem defendendum 
sumpsit. 
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G: Bibliothecam non habet schola? 

M: Erit magna ubi coaluerit; interea tamen 
quae sunt in monasteriis non parvae, haud leviter 
juvabunt eos cui ipsas adire voluerint. Sed jam 
quaeso, quando quale sit Gymnasium Mexicanum 
accepisti, quae sit Salmanticensis descriptio (quod 
audio in Hispania celeberrimum), si non est mo- 
lestum, paucis indicato. 

(Guterrius closes this first dialogue with an 
account of the University of Salamanca.) 

At the end of the Dialogues, there are two 
extraordinary letters which are worth repro- 
ducing in their entirety. The first is by a pu- 
pil of Cervantes who explains to the candid 
reader why the print of his Master's book is 
so wretched; the second is that of the New 
World’s first Printer, Giovanni Paolo of 
Brescia, Italy. 


Alphonsus Gumezius Alfarus Francisci Cer- 
vantis Salazari discipulus lectori salutem. 
Damnabit aliquis scio, candide Lector, praecep- 
torem minime poenitendum Cervantem Salazar- 
um, quod sit non elegantioribus characteribus, aut 
correctiori ortographia (sic!), ampliorique forma 
hoc suum opus evulgari passus fuerit. Cur culpam 
omnino deprecemur non invenio, cum purgatius 
prodire in medium potuisset; eandem confiteri 
prorsus, cum elevari possit, inhumanum etiam 
existimo. Noverit, igitur, quicumque mordere 
voluerit, meliores characteres non fuisse datos, et 
Cervantem Salazarum theologicis studiis, quibus 
modo incumbit, et tradenda Rhetorica, cujus est 
professor, scribendisque aliis multo gravioribus 
operibus distractum, chalcographicam officinam 
numquam fuisse ingressum; dictantem pleraque 
successivis horis quae ad Vivem reperies addita, 
quae cum praeter opinionem crescerent, justo 
crassius factum est volumen. Responsum est 
ad omnia et quidem vere, ita me Deus amet. 
Tu jam qui hactenus institutorem culpasti, una 
mecum in posterum defende; nam qui idem quod 
ipse subscripsi asserant sunt ejus discipuli, et qui 
cum eo familariter egerunt sunt autem plurimi et 
locupletissimi (trustworthy) testes. Bene vale! (I 
believe that this ingenuous “Epistola pro Profes- 
sore Suo” is quite without parallel in the whole of 
literature!) 


The printer's letter is no less interesting: 


Joannes Paulus Brissensis Tipographus (sic), 


Lectori salutem: Cum nihil perinde optarem, | 


candide Lector, auspicio et expensis Caesaris 
Mexici Academia erecta, quam ut ex chalco- 


graphica oficina (sic) nostra aliquid prodiret quo 
et humaniores litteras, quae in dies magnis pro- 
fecto accesibus" florent, juvarem, et optime pro- 
inde de scholasticis mererer, votis multo quidem 
melior accessit. Cervantes Salazarus, vif, ut 
cetera omittam quae non epistolam sed librum 
petunt, eloquentia singulari et extemporalitate 
haud temere credibili; qui non solum doctissimis 
et eo nomine dignissimis suis elucidationibus, 
quibus anfractus, ambages in via perplexa et 
inaccessa feliciter explicuit, solvit et superavit. 
Vivem illustratum excudendum nobis tradidit; 
verum quam proxime ad ipsum accedens, ejus- 
dem consilium sequutus, septem adjecit Dia- 
logos, quibus ludos quosdam qui Vivi deerant, 
et internam externamque Mexicum docte adeo 
et facunde conscripsit, ut non dicere sed tem 
ob oculos posuisse videatur. Quae tu omnia, 
quoniam sat scio expertus, majora esse longe 
quam dixerim comperies, verbum non amplius 
addam. Illud tamen omissum nolo, laboribus 
ut alienis fruaris, non invideas, et conatus 
nostros, qui semper in rem tuam inclinant, ne 
umquam contemnas. Bene vale. 


Nores 


1 Commentaria in Ludovici Vives (sic) Exercitationes 
Linguae Latinae, a Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. 
Mexici, apud Joannem Paulum Brisensem 1554. The 
above title has been written by hand on the first page 
of the only extant copy, which is now in the Latin 
American Library of the University of Texas. The date 
1554 appears several times in the original type. 

2 Medina, Jose Toribio: La Imprenta en México, 
1539-1621. Santiago de Chile, 1919. 

3 Certain sentences in the Compendiosa Ludovici 
Vivis vita per Fransciscum Cervantem Salazarum, pre- 
fixed to the Commentaria, should leave no doubt that 
the great Humanist taught our Cervantes. Thus, mihi 
enim ut gratificaretur, dictatorum, consulum, censorum, 
praetorum et aliorum, qui ceteros magistratus gesserunt 
nomina, cum agnominibus, praenominibus et cog: 
nominibus et quid singuli, quibus vel locis praeclarum 
facerent, quasi eo tempore vixisset, et familiarissime cum 
illis egisset, memoriter recensuit. 

4 Cuevas, Mariano: Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico, 
Tomo n, page 290, El Paso, Texas, 1928. 

5 Cf. letter of Gumezius that follows the dialogues. 

6 University of Texas. 

7 In a passage (in an early part of the dialogue) I have 
omitted because of its length, Guterrius says: Haec eo 
spectant omnia, ut scilicet intelligas, non me quaestus, 
quod plerique faciunt, sed incomperta videndi gratia, 
tam magnum, tanto cum pericilo Oceanum navigasse. 

8 The Indians put no faith in copper coins and hence 
refused to accept them; see any good history of Mexico. 

® Charles I of Spain. 

10 An arbiter; cf. Virgil's Eclogue m. 

1 No doubt for accessibus, in the sense of increase. 
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A “MORTAR” DANCE 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College 


MONG tue tess noble forms of the 
Greek dance is one called variously 
igde, igdis, or igdisma. Pollux says in one pas- 
sage (x, 103) that it is a schema, or figure; in 
another (iv, 101), that it is a “lascivious form 
of dance.” Athenaeus (xiv, 629F) lists it 
among “funny” dances—geloiai orcheseis. 
Pollux (iv, 101) adds to his statement the 
fact that it involves rotation of the hips. Both 
Athenaeus and Pollux couple it with such 
lewd dances as the maktrismos and the 
apokinos. Antiphanes (see Pollux x, 103) im- 
plies that it was performed to the music of 
the flute. The author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum (pp. 464, 49-52) explains igde as 
‘a mortar, in which we mix seasonings,” and 
adds, ““.. . and there is also a form of dance, 
igdismata, in which they used to rotate the 
hips in the manner of a pestle.” Suidas defines 
igde as “a mortar,” and igdisma as lygisma, 
that is, “writhing, twisting.’ Hesychius ex- 
plains igdis as “mortar.” In addition, he has 
an obscure gloss, igden: arsen, which has been 
emended to igden: orchesin—"‘a dance.” 

It is interesting that etymologically the 
names applied to this dance do not denote a 
pestle, as we might expect, but rather a mor- 
tar. The noun igdisma goes back to a hypo- 
thetical *igdizo, “grind, pound,” which 
Boisacq (s.v. igdis) and Walde-Hoffmann (s.v. 


ico) connect with Latin ico, “beat, strike.” 
A mortar, of course, is a vessel in which 
something is ground, or beaten, or both. 

From the names given to the dance, I be- 
lieve that it must have included both a rota- 
tion of the hips, the movement which re- 
minded the Greeks of the stirring of a pestie, 
and also an occasional sharp jerk, suggestiv2 
of pounding. This would differentiate it from 
other dances and schemata which involved 
similar hip movements—for instance, the 
maktrismos, apokinos, aposeisis, rhiknousthai, 
etc. It was certainly a lewd performance, and 
was not, as some modern students of the 
dance have stated naively, a “folk dance” 
based on the “work rhythms” of pounding 
food in a mortar. 

Oddly enough, we have an exact parallel 
both to the dance and to its name, in the 
modern theater. On the burlesque stage, rota- 
tions of the hips, I am told, are called 
“grinds,” and sudden jerks of the body are 
known technically as “bumps”! Rhythmical 
“grinds” and “bumps,” I am informed reli 
ably, make up the typical dance of that es- 
timable branch of our American theater. The 
ancient “mortar dance,” be it said, was prok- 
ably of about the same social standing as its 
modern counterpart! 








Current Events 


OKLAHOMA LATINIST HONORED 


A PROMINENT Oklahoma writer, Mrs. Zoe 
A. Tilghman, received the Olympian Council 
medal, an award for excellence in Latin, 
which was presented to her by the Latin 
club of Central State College. This medal 
distinguishes her as the outstanding Latin 
major who graduated from Central in July 
1947. 

To be eligible for this honor, a student 
must have taken at least 34 hours of Latin 
with no grade lower than “B.” Mrs. Tilgh- 
man has studied five years of Latin, two of 
Greek and one of French. 
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Writers by Marable and Boylan, and she is 
recognized by her list of published books 
which include: The Dugout, prose tales, an 
historic background in 1926; Prairie Wind, 
poetry; Outlaw Days, a short book history 
for Oklahoma; Quanah, the Eagle of the 
Comanches, the life of Quanah Parker, the 
chief of the Comanches. 

The medal was presented in general as- 
sembly of the college by Dr. Jessie D. Newby 
(Mrs. Louis B. Ray), chairman of the Latin 
department and sponsor of the Olympian 
Council. 
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The Art of Thinking 


ITERARY criticism as a field of study 

has somehow not managed to produce a 
universally accepted definition of a good book 
or how to write one; be that as it may, there 
are certain recognizable symptoms that go 
with the reading of a good book. One is an 
occasional twitching as the reader discovers 
ideas that he has had all along, only he never 
thought of putting them quite that way. An- 
other is the awareness that the book must be 
read again for reappraisal at a later date, per- 
haps after an interval of years, when the new 
ideas have become adjusted in the reader's 
own patterns of thought. 

We went back last summer to Ernest 
Dimnet’s The Art of Thinking, published in 
1930, to see how it looked after an interval of 
seventeen years. Even though it was confess- 
edly written for that section of the public 
which likes it Plato potted, it still seems to be 
a good book, one with considerably more 
meat in it than some of the more recent man- 
uals on the cerebral arts. Indeed, the magni- 
librists (to use B. L. Ullman’s coinage) who 
are currently telling us what and how to read 
and think remind us occasionally of the col- 
lege sophomores who have suddenly collided 
with Big Ideas—the lads who are likely to go 
around muttering darkly about the capital- 
istic system or asking the more approachable 
intellectuals on the faculty about their philos- 
ophy of life. But there is nothing of the soph- 
omore about M. Dimnet, a cultured and pol- 
ished son of France: he gives the impression, 
not of having had the humanities revealed to 
him at age twenty-three, but of having grown 
up with them. And his basic admonition is 
one that is notably lacking in the preach- 
ments of home-grown megabibliophiles: that 
good books must be approached without pos- 
ture or pretense, that good thinking demands 
above all else that one know one's-self (not 
exactly a new idea, come to think of it). 
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Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


Among other provocative suggestions, M. 
Dimnet remarks that, contrary to popular 
supposition, America is not a nation in the 
process of growing from youth to maturity. 
On the contrary, although M. Dimnet puts 
it more gently, America is a nation that be- 
gan in maturity and has been steadily revert- 
ing to adolescence. One might elaborate upon 
M. Dimnet’s suggestion. 

The political thought of the Founding 
Fathers was mature: they were men of the 
world, both of their contemporary world and 
of the timeless world of ideas. The work of 
Gilbert Chinard and other scholars has shown 
how the classical Polybian-Ciceronian con- 
cept of the balanced constitution and the 
mixed state flowed directly through Adams 
and Jefferson into the main currents of Ameri- 
can politics. One wonders, too, if the Found- 
ing Fathers were at all aware that they were 
carrying out a classical concept that was both 
a myth and an ideal—that they were com- 
peers of Lycurgus and Theseus, Socrates and 
the Athenian Stranger, in acting as law-givers 
for a new state on a magnificent scale. 

And s6, in its origins, the nation moved in 
its political thinking from the experience of 
the past to the action of the future. But, asa 
people, we have steadily removed the past 
from our education and hence from our think- 
ing. Are the results not intellectual adoles- 
cence? The adolescent has very little past 
upon which to draw: he lives in the present, 
and has failed to gain an awareness of the 
continuity of experience upon which thought 
for the future depends. At any rate, the bal- 
anced confidence of maturity, the sureness of 
conviction based upon a firm orientation in the 
world of events and ideas, seem noticeably 
absent from our collective thinking today. 
(And one wonders, incidentally, whether men 
in high office, if they knew their Thucydides 
and Polybius, their Livy and Cicero, would 
find it necessary to surround themselves with 
experts to write their speeches for them.) 








Latin the Hard Way 


S WE reap M. Dimnet’s book again, 

we noted with approval that he held 
out no consolation to those who were looking 
for an easy or simplified way to read and think. 
What consoles the reader more than anything 
else is Dimnet’s own approach: he writes of 
ideas and fine words and books with an ease 
born of familiarity, suggesting that if he can 
do it, the reader can. This approach is paral- 
leled in his remarks on the teaching of Latin 
(which is what we were really looking up). 
M. Dimnet does not believe that Latin can 
be made easy, but he does think that it can be 
made interesting. And he marvels at the mi- 
nuscule doses in which Latin is given out in 
American beginner’s books; this, he says, 
does not make Latin easy; it merely confirms 
the suspicion that it is hard. He adds that 
Latin is not made any easier by sprinkling 
Alma Tadema pictures throughout the book. 
The teacher’s business is to remove the infe- 
riority complex, the premonition of defeat, 
with which most students (and many teachers, 
we might add) approach the subject. Dimnet 
reports that in his boyhood, he had the fourth 
and fifth declensions at one assignment, for, 
as his teacher pointed out, they were sim- 
plicity themselves. They did not offer any 
difficulty to the students, either, because, as 
M. Dimnet adds, no one had ever told them 
that they were hard. 


Out of the Blue Books 


N Brirtisu and Canadian universities where 

the Honours Course prevails, there is a 
saying, “Better a brilliant First or a careless 
Third than a dull Second.” 

Doubtless most American teachers grade 
their blue books with much the same feeling. 
It is always a pleasure to inspect the work of a 
student who knows what he is about; and 
sometimes in the C’s and D’s one finds a gem 
of purest ray serene, something so bad that it 
is really very good. But the B’s make the teach- 
er work for his living. 

We found the following jotted down on an 
old piece of paper in our files: 


Eutrapelus tonsor dum circuit ora Luperci 
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Expingitque genas, altera barba subit 

“Eutrapelus while going around with the -ace 
of a wolf... .” 

“While Eutrapelus the barber went around 
the face of Lupercus and was roughing his 
cheeks... .” 

Donec virenti canities abest morosa ... . 

“Now, while the wild dogs are not here... .” 


Ecce rubet quidam, pallet, stupet, oscitat, odit... . 
“Behold how he blushes, then how he pails, 
he doesn’t speak, he works his lips, he smells. . . .” 


On the same old piece of paper we found 
a memo from C. H. Benedict (of New York 
University) indicating that, according to one 
of his students, the Georgics were dedicated 
to Mycenae. This is almost on a par with the 
information that the Cloaca Maxima was the 
wife of Agrippa. 


Facts and Figures 


UR starr STATISTICIAN informs us that 

Volume 42 (1946-47) of THe CLassi- 
CAL JOURNAL contained 520 pages, a total of 
about 364,000 words representing the work of 
112 contributors. 

Leaving aside all questions of merit for the 
moment, the editors feel that these figures 
represent a rather impressive accomplish- 
ment, not the least of which is the provision 
of such a substantial amount of material at a 
very moderate price. Even with increased 
subscription rates for the present volume 
(which are understandably forced upon us 
by rising production costs), we feel that the 
cost of THe CLassicAL JouRNAL to the sub- 
scriber represents an investment difficult to 
equal outside of the mass-circulation field. 

But much more important, in the editors’ 
opinion, is a sharpening definition of the func- 
tion that our magazine may fulfill in the 
classical field and in the larger field of educa- 
tion which extends beyond departmental 
divisions and institutional walls. That func- 
tion is to present and interpret the significant 
past as represented in the area of the Classics; 
to let the Classics speak for themselves 
through a medium that visually and mechan- 
ically should equal any other that may come 
to the reader’s notice. 


—— ™ 
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EDITORIAL 37 


Old Wine 


Your Journat, incidentally, comes to you 
now in a color known to the trade as “Bur- 
gundy.” While it does not have the high 
visibility of the chartreuse cover we used last 
year (known to the trade, unfortunately, as 
Lemon”), we believe that the deep opulent 
red you now see will look well on your desk 
or library table, appropriate to readers of dis- 
tinction and suggestive of wine of rare old 
vintage. 

The change in color was dictated in part 
by the feeling that there is no reason why we 
should not have a new cover each year, 
simply for the sake of variety. Our philosophy 
tells us that only the externals change; the 
deep abiding truths remain. But there is an- 
other good reason for the change. Down in the 
basement we have shelves and shelves of old 
Journats, going all the way back to 1905, 
which we use to fill orders for complete sets 
or missing back numbers, mainly for libraries. 
(Unfortunately, we have no complete set of 
Volume 1; we wish we had.) When the 
magazines are all the same color, it is a rather 
trying business to keep them straight; and 
with Roman numerals indicating the volume 
numbers, not even the editors can keep the 
things straight without involved and hazard- 
ous computations on the fingers. But now 
anyone ought to be able to shelve the vol- 
umes, barring color blindness. 





CRAZY COUPLETS III 


1. “The grapes on the vine that now mantle 
us 
Are sour, I’m sure!” shouted -— 
2. Cried Orestes “No judges, no juries 
Can equal the rage of the —__ 
3. “The king, for his error egregious,” 
Quoth Perseus, “shall gaze at the ___.” 
4. “My wife is nervous and flighty,” 
Remarked Zeus to the fair 








5. “O Cupid, a thorn long and spiky S 
Made me jump from our love-seat,” 
said 





6. Cried Paris, “I send alimony 
To my first wife, the lovely 
7. “O Jupiter, keep every demon 
Away from this grove,” prayed 
8. The winds that were howling and 
strident 
Neptune dispatched with his 
9. “My comrades, no Trojans now fear us; 
They're all down in Hades,” joked 
10. The person whom knowledge confuses 
Despises the realm of the 
11. “The gods from Olympus we'll frighten 
And rule in their stead,” cried each___. 
12. Aeneas exclaimed, “Let us nibble 
Some food ere we search for the ____..” 
13. The courtroom’s adorned with acan- 
thus,” 
To Minos observed 
14. “Our queen is a woman of quality.” 
Said the Amazons oft of aY aes 
15. The Furies in gruesome antiphony 
Screeched loud at the nod of —___. 
16. “Ulysses will never promote us,” 
Wailed the Greeks who had eaten 
the : 
17. “Though prisoners, I'll treat you like 
trusties; 
Come, rest on my bed,” urged 
18. “Pygmalion,” cried Dido, “may see us; 
Let us flee from the fate of 4 
19. Boasted Oedipus, “Really no jinx 
Was that riddle put forth by the ____..” 
20. In school you should learn from your 
mentors 
The difference between horsemen 
and __ a 
































KEY 


1. Tantalus, 2. Furies, 3. Aegis, 4. 
Aphrodite, 5. Psyche, 6. Oenone, 7. Phile- 
mon, 8. Trident, 9. Pyrrhus, 10. Muses, 11. 
Titan, 12. Sibyl, 13. Rhadamanthus, 14. 
Hippolyte, 15. Tisiphone, 16. Lotus, 
17. Procrustes, 18. Sychaeus, 19. Sphinx, 20. 
Centaurs. 

FARRAND BAKER 

Oak Park Township High School 

Illinois 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


NATIONAL CLASSICAL HONORARY 
Eta Sigma Phi 


HE NinerzentuH National Convention 

of Eta Sigma Phi was held at the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, on April 3 and 4, 1947. As a 
result of the travel difficulties during the war 
period, the annual convention has not been 
held since 1942. Therefore, the express pur- 
pose of the meeting was to reorganize the 
fraternity, and it was essential that the con- 
vention be a successful one. Twenty-six 
representatives from nine chapters were 
present and a great deal was accomplished, 
according to a report received from C. Robert 
Held, Megas Grammateus. 

The newly-elected officers were installed 
immediately upon their election. The Megas 
Prytanis is Herbert N. Tucker, Box 1551, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; the Megas Hypar- 
chos, Frank C. Tatem, Jr., 826 Delaware 
Avenue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; the Megas 
Grammateus, C. Robert Held, R.D. #1, 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; and the Megas 
Crysophylax, Richard C. Wilcox, 59 Elm- 
wood Place, Apartment “A,” Athens, Ohio. 
Professor William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis 
University, has been elected the new Execu- 
tive Secretary and Editor of The Nuntius. The 
new Chairman of the Board of Trustees 1s 
Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, College of 
William and Mary. The other members of 
the Board are Professor H. Lloyd Stow, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Professor Horace W. 
Wright, Lehigh University, Professor W. 
Frederick Shaffer, Gettysburg College, and 
Professor Korfmacher. 

Plans are being made to activate the inac- 
tive chapters, and the outlook for the coming 
year appears promising. The members of the 
fraternity feel they have a great job to ac- 
complish, and they are prepared to strive to 
attain their goal of keeping alive the spirit 
of the Classics. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


LLOWING expLoratory steps taken 
by officers of the Ontario Classical Asso- 
ciation, the inaugural meeting of the Classical 
Association of Canada was held at the Faculty 
Club of McGill University on Saturday 
May 24, 1947. Provost R. S. K. Seeley, of 
Trinity College, Toronto, President of the 
Ontario Classical Association, presided over 
the meeting. Fifteen persons, representing 
the Dominion of Canada from Halifax to 
Vancouver, were present. 

The new association stems from the feeling 
that teachers and friends of the Classics in 
Canada need a Dominion-wide organization 
through which their aims and aspirations 
may be supported and expressed. The initia- 
tive in the formation of the new organization 


originated with the Ontario Classical Associa- 
ation, now in its third year of existence. Its 
first president wis Professor E. A. Havelock, 
now of Harvard University, but formerly of 
Victoria College, Toronto. 

The official organ of the Ontario Classical 
Association (and presumably of the new 
Classical Association of Canada) is the 
Phoenix, edited by Miss Mary E. White of 
Trinity College. With the spring number, the 
Phoenix began its publication through the 
University of Toronto Press in an improved 
and expanded form. The spring number, con- 
sisting of 46 pages, contains articles by E. A. 
Havelock, Gilbert Norwood, and William 
Wallace, among others. 





NOES: 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


* ‘Auapria Again’—AND AGAIN 


N THE Transactions and Proceedings of 

the American Philological Association 76 
(1945) 47-58, under the title “‘Apapria 
Again,” Philip Whaley Harsh has ably pre- 
sented a case which has been ably argued be- 
fore, and has shown anew, and to advantage, 
what was known before him, namely that in 
the Poetics, with reference to tragic per- 
sonages, Aristotle meant persons in the 
drama whose sufferings result from their own 
moral mistakes. I suppose Mr. Harsh would 
not have written his article but for the ar- 
ticles of Seymour M. Pitcher in the Philologi- 
cal Quarterly 24 (1945), 1-11 and 190-191, 
where Mr. Pitcher argues that the mistakes 
of tragic “heroes” do not arise from moral de- 
fects, of the heart, as it were, but are mis- 
takes, so to speak, of the head. I don’t quite 
see how you can separate the heart, or moral 
nature, and the head, in the mistakes of 
tragic agents, though of course for the ends 
of analysis Aristotle dozs distinguish #@os 
and éiavoa as elements in a tragedy, to 
which the poet must attend. In general, of 
course, in or out of drama, when a man— 
any person—gives way to anger, for example, 
he is likely to say something foolish or wrong, 
out of which harm to him or others may well 
arise. And be it noted that neither in the 
Poetics nor elsewhere does Aristotle talk 
about tragic “heroes,” or a or the tragic hero; 
but in the Poetics he does say that “having 


- one” (man) for the subject does not make a 


unified story, or perhaps more exactly (8. 
14§1°2), that having a story about “one” 
(man) does not therewith, “as some sup- 
pose,’ make the story (or plot) “one.” 

But this last is not my point. My main 
point is, how can any one read the Poetics, 
study all the passages in it on 460s, and in 
particular examine Chapters 13 and 15 with 
any care, and then argue that in good tragedy 
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Aristotle thinks that the main sufferers do 
not suffer as the result of moral flaws? 
Aristotle says that “character” must be 
“good,” and he says that the poet, while 
representing the agents as good, must also 
depict their infirmities of character, in men 
quick to anger (4pyidous) for example, or easy- 
going, slack (sa@ipous) for example, and so on. 
The poet must know how to portray men 
such as Achilles (15.1454°14), whom Homer 
represents as an exemplar of hard-heartedness 
(wapadevyua oxAnpdérnros), and yet (when not 
crossed) naturally good and kind. The 
Achilles of Homer does indeed have a double 
dose of anger, the quick sort, and also the 
slow, abiding sort (as Bywater, I take it, 
means in his interpretation of pgBipous). 

But my final point is that Aristotle's re- 
marks on tragic 70s have been admirably 
studied by three graduate students at Cornell 
University, and the results are briefly set 
forth in a neglected book bearing my name, 
called Aristotelian Papers, and published by 
the Cornell University Press in 1939. Mr. 
Pitcher did not know of the book or, with the 
convincing evidence before him against the 
position he takes concerning the tragic flaw, 
he couldn't very well have written his ar- 
ticles; nor does Mr. Harsh show any famili- 
arity with the book or the evidence in ques- 
tion. The volume shows, fully enough, that 
my pupil Bernard Stambler in his time did 
what needed doing, and never before had 
been done: he studied “the ancient mythog- 
raphers, the Iliad and the Odyssey, the ex- 
tant Greek tragedies, and the fragments of 
the lost plays,” for the light these sources 
throw on what Aristotle calls “‘an extremely 
bad” man, or “extremely bad” men, in Greek 
tragedy. I advise more writers on the Poetics 
to note what Mr. Stambler found out about 
these very bad persons; to what I record from 








him in my book I have appended (in transla- 
tion) all the passages on 7400s in the Poetics 
(Aristotelian Papers, pp. 49-53). Likewise I 
venture to recommend to my friends the pages 
in the same book summarizing the study by 
Mrs. Boynton and Miss Comstock (now Mrs. 
Bowman) of the tragic duapria of Sophocles’ 
otherwise good Antigone. “A great merit in 
Mrs. Boynton’s work is her study of the term 
dpapria ...and cognate words before and 
after Aristotle, together with its use by him.” 
“Her quotations from Homer, the tragic 
poets, Plato, Thucidydes, and others are of 
high value”—so run interlarded passages of 
mine (see pp. 144-147). I must add that Mr. 
Stambler, Mrs. Bowman, and Mrs. Boynton 
took their departure from my review in The 
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Journal of English and Germanic Philology 15 
(1916) 443-451, of The Villain as Hero in 
Elizabethan Tragedy by Clarence Valentine 
Boyer (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1914). Mr. 
Stambler expected to upset my review (which 
defended Aristotle against Boyer), and 
changed his mind when he had examined all 
the evidence he collected. The complete type- 
written essays of Miss Winifred Comstock, 
Mr. Bernard Stambler, and Mrs. Mary Fuer- 
tes Boynton are deposited in the Cornell 
University Library, at Ithaca, New York; 
I have only tried to give an adequate hint of 
their contents. 
Lane Coorer 
Cornell University 


A TRAGEDY OF LARINUM 


FTER reapine the article by E. C. 
Woodley on “Cicero’s Pro Cluentio, 
An Ancient Cause Célébre” (THe CLassicAL 
JourRNAL 42, 415-418), I reread the speech. 
Apart from the account of interwoven family 
scandals, Cicero tells briefly a tale (21-24) 
that would furnish a plot for a novel of ad- 
venture, or for a “boys’ book” but for the 
tragic ending. 

A lady of Larinum, Dinaea, had had three 
sons and one daughter. The daughter became 
the second wife of the villainous Oppianicus, 
and died. One son, young Marcus Aurius, 
had been captured in the Social War, the 
other two died. Then information came to 
Dinaea that her son Marcus Aurius was 
living in slavery. He had fallen into the 
hands of a senator, one Quintus Sergius, and 
was in Sergius’ ergastulum (slave prison 
or barracks) in the Ager Gallicus. In the 
hope of recovering her only surviving son 
Dinaea called together relatives and friends 
of herself and her son, told the story that 


had come to her, and begged them, with 
tears, to take the situation in hand, find him 
and bring him back to her. 

Before this could be done Dinaea died. 
Friends and relatives, however, went on with 
the search for Marcus, hoping to find him 
and restore him to freedom. They went to the 
Ager Gallicus with the person who had 
brought the news to Dinaea as their guide. 
Presently, however, they wrote down to 
Larinum to the the Aurii, his kinsmen and 
theirs, that the search proved to be very difh- 
cult, and that they were convinced that the 
guide had been bribed. When they came back 
to Larinum they reported that Marcus 
Aurius had been killed before they could find 
him. Dinaea’s property then went to her 
grandson, the child of her daughter and of 
Oppianicus, the reputed poisoner. 


Mary JOHNSTON 


MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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We See 
By the Papers.... 


Ed. Note.—From time to time, interested 
readers send us clippings from local papers or 
call our attention to material related to the 
Classics in magazines or papers of national 
standing. The press of routine editorial duties 
has made it impossible, in most cases, to adapt 
these items for publication or otherwise pass 
them on to our readers. We hope, however, 
that in the future we will be able to process 
such material; and if our readers will make a 
point of sending in all items of interest that 
come to their attention, we shall attempt to 
maintain a special department for them. We 
therefore urge all our readers to appoint them- 
selves special clipping bureaus for this depart- 
ment, and to forward material to us suitably 
marked with the name of the periodical and 
date of issue. 


Tue Reaper's Dicgst is now featuring a page 
entitled “It Pays to Increase Your Word 
Power,” conducted by Wilfred Funk. Read- 
ers are informed that those who rise high in 
business or a profession are usually masters 
of words, and are therefore invited to check 
one of the four meanings which follows each 
of the test-words given and presumably to 
learn the correct meaning if they do not know 
it. We note that out of 20 test-words given 
in the August issue, 16 come obviously and 
directly from Latin; 1 comes from Greek; 2 
come from French; and 1 from Norwegian. 


Memsers of the House of Representatives 
in Washington were startled last May, ac- 
cording to a clipping from the Asheville 
Citizen forwarded to us by Lt. Col. S. G. 
Brady, when Representative Mathews (Re- 
publican, New Jersey) remarked, “Quidquid 
id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”* Today, 
however, the situation is reversed, according 
to Mr. May; the Greeks, he argued, might 
well fear the Americans even when they 
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bring gifts. The AP dispatch which reports 
the incident adds, somewhat facetiously, that 
a knowledge of Latin enables one to read an- 
cient history in the raw, and hence better 
understand present problems. 


Over 600 stupeNnTs from 125 high schools 
in the New York area competed in the elev- 
enth annual contest held by the Department 
of Classics of Washington Square College of 
New York University, according to a story in 
the Herald-Tribune. Dr. Lionel Casson, in 
charge of the contest, said that this was the 
highest number in the history of the contest, 
which began in 1936. 


Reports from book publishing circles indi- 
cate that the first printing of Rieu’s transla- 
tion of the Odyssey in the Penguin series sold 
out in less than two months after publication. 
Price, 25¢. 125,000 copies; not bad! Inci- 
dentally, the Penguin Odyssey is being re- 
viewed for CJ] by F. M. Combellack. 


Henry M. Wariston, president of Brown 
University, denounces degree-chasing in the 
American Magazine for last May. He notes 
that the vast increase in educational activity 
has not resulted in a corresponding improve- 
ment of citizenship. The reason, he suggests, 
is that the A.B. no longer requires emphasis 
on the traditional liberal disciplines. “The 
older disciplines made possible such political 
documents as the Federalist, for example. 
It was a political argument, cast on a plane far 
above anything current at the present time. 
Propaganda regards that kind of discussion as 
‘too hard’ for the average citizen. It is not too 


difficult.” 
* 


Osviousty a good friend of the Classics, a 
Mr. Edward Henry Neary of Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y., wrote in to the New York Herald- 
Tribune last spring applauding Franklin P. 
Adams’ earlier article in This Week magazine 
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GREEK RESTORED 


HE Browne and Nichols School in Cam- 

bridge, Mass., is reintroducing courses 
in Greek this fall, and is lengthening its Latin 
curriculum from four years to five. 

The Greek willbe offered in place of 
courses in Slavic, which found no takers. The 
fifth year of Latin replaces a course in general 
language orientation of the now familiar type. 

A significant aspect of the changes is the 
ease with which they were brought about. 
It seemed as though they only needed to be 
mentioned to be adopted. Parents, teachers, 
administrators, and students were united. 

The Browne and Nichols School, though 
founded (in 1883) by classically-trained men, 


has not emphasized the classics more than 
most middle-oftheroad American schools 
during the last generation. It is a private day- 
school drawing a representative group from a 
diversified American community. 

The scholarly standards are high but not 
out of line with other public and private 
schools of New England. The new Head- 
master, Mr. John Hodges, has stated “There 
is no particular reason of our own, in the past 
or in the present of the School, which controls 
our attitude toward the Classics. Greek is 
here again on its own merits, and Latin is 
being strengthened because trial of a substi- 
tute has taught us to value Latin.” 





“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 


Continued from Page 41 


(which a lot of people get with their Sunday 
papers) entitled “Why I Speak Latin.”’ Mr. 
Neary agrees with FPA; he adds something 
that the Latin Department would like to say, 
but cannot, for reasons of tact: that transla- 
tions from Latin to English are actually exer- 
cises in English composition, with this ad- 
vantage—that the student has the ideas 
handed to him; his main business is with the 
job of writing. To the criticism that this 
doesn’t help the student to do his own think- 
ing, we rejoin that somebody else’s good ideas 
are better than none at all. 


IN THE ABOVE mentioned article, FPA recalls 
Winston Churchill’s references to the vo- 
cative case of mensa in his book, A Roving 
Commission. Young Churchill was told at 
school that the vocative meant, “O Table,” 
and was used in invoking a table, or speaking 
to one. When Winston objected that he never 
did such a thing, he was told not to be im- 
pertinent. We ran into the same thing, more 
or less, in teaching Greek. It seemed advisable 
to pass rapidly over the vocative case of the 
paradigm noun ichthus, meaning fish. We 
were afraid that the vocative case of this 


would seem more like an exclamation than a 
form of address. 

Incidentally FPA, provides a neat come- 
back to those who point out that Abraham 
Lincoln, let us say, was a very great man, a 
clear thinker and a writer of clear logical 
prose, and he never took Latin. But it wasn’t 
not studying Latin that made him great! 


We HAVE a Clipping from the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register reporting that the thirtieth 
birthday party of the North High Latin 
Club held last spring was attended by 75 
members and guests. This interesting item 
was sent in by reader Mrs. Edith F. Haines, a 
Latin teacher in Des Moines, although not at 
North High. The club was founded by Mrs. 
Mary Boyd, now instructor in French and 
Spanish at Drake University, back in 1917; 
she was succeeded at North High by Miss 
Nellie E. Wilson, who has sponsored the 
club since then. The club divides its members 
into classes: senatores, fourth-year Latin stu- 
dents; equites, Cicero students; plebes, Caesar 
students; provinciales, beginners. Thirty 
years is quite a respectable age for a Latin 
club; we wonder how many are older? 











THE 


TEACHER 


S SCRAPBOOK 


A department for the discussion of classroom theory and practise, and the exchange of practical 
teaching ideas, conducted under the direction of the Committee of Educational Policy of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. Teachers are urged to forward items of 
general interest based on their own experience to the Editorial Representative of the Committee, 
Mrs. Ruth F. Joedicke, Mary Institute, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


A HOME-MADE COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


George E. McCracken 
Drake University 


HE prostem of “visual education,” as 

the professors of pedagogy are wont to 
call it, presents many difficulties for the 
average teacher of the Classics. Few of us are 
fortunate enough to possess an extensive col- 
lection of stereopticon slides. Though a num- 
ber of such series have been available, they 
were expensive even in the prewar period; the 
standard price per slide has been about fifty 
cents. To build up an adequate number of 
such slides was simply beyond the budgets of 
most educational institutions. Moreover, 
though printed books contain many illustra- 
tions, it is not always practicable to carry 
even a small book to class for the sake of one 
or two illustrations, to say nothing of the 
time consumed in finding the precise illustra- 
tion desired. 

For this reason I have thought that other 
teachers might profitably make use of an al- 
ternative which I have found very useful 
and practicable, though by no means ideal. 
Like many another, I had as one of the more 
tangible by-products of my Wanderjahre a 
package of photographs of antiquities in situ 
or in museums, most of them taken by myself, 
a few by friends. There were also a good many 
postcards bought at museums or excavations 
and a few illustrated booklets which came 
from the same sources. All these lay for 
some time tied up in bundles and out of sight 
in a desk drawer; what was needed was some 
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system of filing and listing which would make 
them more readily available for instructional 
purposes. 

In those years it had fallen to my lot to 
teach courses in the history of the Fine 
Arts, and for illustrating these courses I had 
purchased from the University Prints (New- 
ton, Massachusetts) not only various selec- 
tions of individual prints needed for specific 
courses but also bound volumes of several 
of the complete series. One of the virtues of 
these series is that a teacher may select any 
prints he chooses for his students to purchase 
and mount in their notebooks, but unless the 
prints are soon mounted, they become soiled 
and torn. It was therefore necessary for me 
to mount my sets of prints at once, and for 
this purpose I began to use ordinary 5 by 8 
filing cards. The borders had to be trimmed 
off but on the reverse of each card I typed 
(later the work became so burdensome that 
I wrote the labels more quickly by hand) a 
brief description of the illustration, ordinar- 
ily no more than enough to permit me readily 
to identify the view or to enable my secretary 
to file the cards properly. I put these descrip- 
tions on the reverse because I anticipated 
using the cards in identification tests. 

The photographs and postcards likewise 
were mounted on the same sort of card. In a 
few instances I found illustrations too large 
for the standard card: either the illustration 








could be folded a bit, or a folder be maintained 
for the small number of over-size items. The 
collection had by now grown to such an 
extent that I purchased a two-drawer steel 
file of the proper size. This was for long en- 
tirely adequate though, as will be seen later 
it now holds but a small portion of the col- 
lection. 

As the collection grew, I began to clip 
illustrations from newspapers and magazines 
which came to my notice, particularly from 
the Sunday issues of The New York Times 
and other papers. Another fertile source was 
found in a group of magazines such as Life 
and The National Geographic Magazine. 
From secondhand bookstores I was able to 
purchase backnumbers which contained 
many illustrations of the type I wanted. In 
many instances I bought two copies of each 
issue desired so that when a useful illustra- 
tion appeared on each side of the same sheet, 
I did not have to lose one in order to keep 
the other. 

As the work progressed, valuable illustra- 
tive material appeared from all sorts of sur- 
prising sources. I was reassigned to another 
classroom in which I found a cupboard that 
apparently had not been cleaned for many 
years. In it I found a booklet containing views 
of scenery in the Caucasus as it was about 
1905! How that booklet came from the Cau- 
casus to the Midwest, I never discovered, 
but I found that it provided a number of very 
fine illustrations which I could use in teaching 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus. Booksellers’ 
announcements frequently provided illustra- 
tions of very good quality. A good nucleus of 
material illustrative of Latin palaeography 
was derived from a series of catalogues of 
incunabula which reached me from dealers in 
both Europe and America without my ever 
purchasing a single volume! Since early 
printers frequently designed their books so 
as to imitate closely the manuscript tradition 
of previous centuries, I was able to give my 
students a good idea of the appearance of a 
medieval manuscript by showing them a 
photograph of an early printed book. This 
collection was not, of course, good enough 
for a course in palaeography—it was en- 
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tirely adequate for a lecture on how ancient 
literature was transmitted to our times, 

The teaching of elementary Latin for a 
number of years had produced a shelf of 
textbooks which for one reason or another I 
no longer intended to use. Taking the books 
to the local print shop, I had the bindings 
cut off by the electric paper knife and there- 
after cut out the illustrations for mounting. 
It will not do, of course, to expect publishers 
to furnish copies of such texts for this pur- 
pose! These were, however, obsolete texts 
and the illustrations provided me with a 
fairly complete set for use in courses on 
Roman private life. 

I never limited my collection to things 
classical; perhaps twotthirds of the total 
now consists of illustrations of post-classical 
art only indirectly related to the Classics at 
best, and though I no longer teach courses in 
the fine arts, I have kept up this part of the 
collection, chiefly, perhaps, because this sort 
of material is the easiest to obtain. In many 
instances the illustrations in the collection 
are not of the best quality but have been in- 
cluded on the theory, which I have found 
sound in practice, that it is better to have a 


poor illustration than none at all. Moreover, 
no attempt has been made to avoid duplica- 
tion—there are, for example, a large number 


of different views of the Lion-Gate at 
Mycenae, partly because I happened to find 
it frequently illustrated and partly because 
an unusually large number of my friends 
have thought of sending me a card when they 
were at Mycenae. I should say parenthetically 
that a fairly good haul was made by getting 
back all the cards which I myself had mailed 
to relatives from Europe. But in such a col- 
lection as this, there are inevitably gaps which 
have never been filled. No matter: every il 
lustration in the collection is a positive gain, 
and perhaps some day I shall come upon items 
that will fill up some of the gaps. 

One of the great virtues of the collection 
is that it can be filed according to the peda- 
gogical use to which it will be put. All of the 
illustrations having to do with the Greek 
games can be placed together and taken at 
any moment to class whenever they are 
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needed. Had the illustrations been bound in 
scrap-books or left in the original booklets 
from which many of them came, this would 
not have been feasible or at least not so 
practicable. 

By the beginning of the war, the collection 
had grown to what I estimate to be over 
5,000 items and the original filing cabinet 
had long since become entirely inadequate. 
A friend with a turn for carpentry suggested 
that I obtain orange crates and he helped me 
make a set of filing drawers with the co 
operation of another friend who owned an 
electrical table saw. But this solution was 
never very satisfactory—the drawers were 
small and they had a bad way of sticking. I 
had abandoned these files when it became 
necessary to pack my belongings away for 
the duration and to put on the uniform. 

More recently a better solution has been 
found. I had sold my bookcases—they were 
installed in a house I no longer owned—and 
in the new house there was no room in 
which I could build bookcases nor could I 
obtain lumber with which to build them in 
any case. Recourse was again had to orange 
crates. A friendly grocer provided me with 
many crates gratis and I was able to buy 
others for as little as five cents. When I had 
enough crates to start, a row was placed 
across the attic, standing on end, and on 
top of these another row was placed hori- 
zontally. Each vertical crate provided two 
feet of shelving (one on the center board and 


HAVING FUN 


T 1s cLus pay and Circulus Latinus is in 
session. Ten youngsters and one adult 

comprise the circle. Armed with Latin dic- 
tionaries and a partially prepared article, they 
are trying to meet the dead-line for the next 
edition of The Latinite. 

Paul, who is finishing an account of a girls’ 
sport event, remarks to the sponsor, “Did 
you find something for the title? You know— 
kick speed ball. You said you'd think of some- 
thing by today.” 

“How do you like this one? Pila cito cal- 
citranda.” 


the other on the end below it) while each 
horizontal crate provided four feet of shelving 
(two feet on the top or outside and two on 
the bottom or inside). Such shelving is 
neither beautiful nor elegant but it is sub- 
stantial and adequate and by its means I 
have provided a place for keeping about 3,000 
volumes. 

In the process of collecting crates for the 
shelves I had gathered a few other crates 
used for peaches, grapes, and other fruit 
which was carefully packed. These did not 
fit into the shelving but it soon became appar- 
ent that since these boxes were in general 
about 12 X18 X¢ inches in size, they would 
do very nicely for the 5 X8 cards. I took them 
apart and sawed the end pieces down to 
about nine inches wide and then replaced the 
bottoms and sides. This left an open top, 
since the grocers ordinarily destroy the tops 
in the process of opening the “lugs,” as this 
type of box is usually called. But this did 
not matter, since guide cards can be inserted 
at the proper intervals and by frequent dust- 
ing of the top, no cover is needed. In any 
case the collection is now well arranged and 
at practically no expense. 

There remains one problem which has not 
yet been solved. I have found no way to 
project these illustrations upon a screen. They 
must be shown individually to each student, 
but since classes are small, this deficiency 
does not greatly matter. 


WITH LATIN 


Eugene is working on the third part of a 
detective story but looks up long enough to 
translate for Paul, who hasn't reached gerun- 
dives yet. “Ball must be kicked swiftly. 
Pretty good. We haven't really stumped you 
yet, have we? I thought ‘turkey’ would be a 
problem but old Webster solved that one.” 

Betty speaks in behalf of her brain child, 
turkus, but the rest prefer meleagris Ameri- 
cana. They return to their writing while the 
sponsor checks the cross-word puzzle defini- 
tions and numbering. She groans and asks, 
“Barbara, where did you get that word? You 








must show me or the whole thing is off. Stop 
your editorial and find it. By the way, what 
is the editorial?” 

“I know I saw it in the dic. And I’m writ- 
ing de urbanitate discipulorum—you know, 
what Mr. Young talked about.” 

She has found the disputed word quickly. 
Fortunately the error lies in the definition, 
easily rewritten. Silence ensues. Then every- 
one speaks at once. 

“Can I use trans glacies ire for skating? 
Glaciem—I see what you mean. Then how 
about skates? Shoes? Steel shoes? Hm-mm— 
could be soleae ferri or ex ferro or ferratae. 
Thanks.” 

“Mim, is that 9A testamentum done?” 
“Not yet.” 

“Who had the Quid Sum?” “I did and it’s 
done.” 

“Aren't there 
“Plenty.” 

“Where is that English feature on Janus?” 
“All typed.” 

“Dick, don’t you think that Jocum would 
be better if you used femina instead of 
matrona?” “Right, I'll change it.” 

“Ecce, Ricardus Intrepidus invictus. Finivi.” 

The last speaker is Eugene, whose Latin is 
almost as ready as his native tongue. 

Gradually the articles are finished, typed, 
and arranged for press. The bell rings, but 
they stay on until the work is about done.The 
sponsor says, “Barbara, select the sententia 
for the first page. Betty, get the date of next 
Wednesday from the Latin calendar. Mim, 
where is that cover design? It’s the last thing 
we need.” 

Finally the copy is ready and the club ad- 
journs. But the sponsor carries the material 
home to be typed onto stencils and embellished 
with drawings, then printed on the mimeo- 
graph. Six or seven pages an issue, a quarter 
thousand copies of each page—that means at 
least fifteen hundred turns of the handle each 
time. Not less than six hours extra work, but 
it’s worth it. 

Our club members have been producing 
The Latinite since 1938, so we have started 
our decennial year. Initiated by students who 
found the senior high school paper too diffi- 


any magic squares?” 
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cult for them, The Latinite has been made 
and used by our junior high school student 
six times a year since then. Not only club 
members, but pupils in classes and even out- 
siders write for the paper. We read the ar- 
ticles in classes, largely as sight work; in this 
way students have a preview of syntax and 
inflections which they will meet later in their 
book study. They learn to use vocabularies 
and dictionaries, to find word patterns, and 
deduce case forms from context. They even 
come to see that word order is not a fixed 
matter, and that sense depends on inflections 
instead of arrangement. 

Naturally our writing is not perfect. 
Conando discimus might be our motto. But 
we learn and we have fun, too. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit accrues to the 
sponsor, and especially if she has been teach- 
ing repetitive material for several or even 
many years. Th2 necessity of finding proper 
vocabulary for student articles will blast any 
well-settled individual out of the comfortable 
rut of self-satisfaction, and force one to admit, 
many times, that she doesn’t know something. 
This, I submit, is a very salutary experience. 
If you think there is no great challenge in- 
volved, try giving the Latin for the following, 
without a dictionary: 

Hot dogs, pop corn, war-torn world, 
touchdown, lateral pass, gun shot, Hallo 
we'en, push-ups, blind date, jeep, buglecall- 
rag, push-button living, volley ball, champion- 
ship, saddle shoes, jumpers and jeans, 
typewriter. 

There is also the necessity of constant 
supervision and watchfulness for errors, 
tending to sharpen one’s own powers of ob- 
servance. Adjudication on the merits of 
synonyms helps to develop discrimination 
and greater ease and fluency, not only for 
pupils but for teacher. 

The best article which we have presented 
was done by two boys the morning after 
President Roosevelt’s sudden death. The 
dead-line was already past, but we adjusted 
material for it, an advantage which the 
printed student sheet does not have. The 
boys came in early, sat down in sober mood, 
and with little suggestion or correction wrote 
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a column of restrained and touching prose 
which more than one faculty reader praised 
for its pathos and excellence. That students 
not yet reading the Gallic Wars should be 
able to do such work was justification for 
“all our labors, all our pains.” 

How does one start having fun with Latin?, 
Hold up a nice picture and say, “Who can 
tell the story of this picture?” or just start 
yourself to tell a story. Probably you will not 
find it easy, but it is not impossible. Interest 
grows from doing. Whether you chose to 


have a paper or not, you can have the fun. 
One of the best class stories I ever had was 
told by stringing familiar quotations to- 
gether to produce a ghost story! I ask pupils 
to find a picture in some magazine and write 
a few sentences about it, as class exercise 
or for extra credit. Soon someone wants to 
write for The Latinite and Circulus Latinus 
has a new member. 
Lotta B. LirsMANN 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





——Hint of the Month 


ON WIDENING LINGUISTIC HORIZONS 


* IVE tuy thoughts no tongue” may 

have been good Polonian advice to 
Laertes, but many a student is perforce 
driven to this negation of expression because 
of a woeful lack of vocabulary. The English 
language is abundantly rich in synonyms and 
teachers of Latin and Greek are in a peculi- 
arly favored position to bring this wealth of 
vocabulary before their students. 

I have tried a method that has proven in- 
structive and entertaining. Arrange on the 
blackboard three columns, one headed Greek, 
one Latin, and one AngloSaxon. Write 
down an English word in the proper column 
depending on its derivation. The students are 
then asked to supply synonyms derived from 
the other two languages. The examples below 


will indicate how fascinating this “game” 


can be 


Greek Latin Anglo-Saxon 
prophesy predict foretell 
polyglot multilingual many-tongued 
cryptic occult hidden 
antagonist adversary foe 
sympathy compassion feeling 
pelagic maritime sea-going 
apathy insensibility numbness 
diaphanous transparent glassy 
economical frugal scrimping 
periphery circumference _ outline 


Cxar es I. FREUNDLICH 
Forest Hills High School 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 





DANGEROUS INNOVATIONS AND COUNTER-MEASURES 


Ed. Note.—Dr. Eugene S. McCartney of 
the University of Michigan has sent us this 
brief memorandum on the theme of safeguards 
against dangerous new ideas. 


“And Aristobulus adds that they {Indians} 
have a law whereby any person who dis- 
covers anything deadly is put to death unless 
he also discovers a cure for it, but if that per- 
son discovers a cure he receives a reward from 
the king.”—Strabo 15. 1. 22 (Loeb transla- 
tion). 


Among the Locrians, “if a man wishes to 
propose a new law, he legislates with a halter 
round his neck. If the law is accepted as good 
and beneficial, the proposer departs with his 
life, but, if not, the halter is drawn tight, and 
he is a dead man.”—-Demosthenes, Against 
Timocrates 139 (Loeb translation). 

“Modern science has to work overtime 
inventing devices to save us from the inven- 
tions of modern science.” —Stanley G. Jones, 
The Saturday Evening Post, August 24, 1946, 
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A. M. WITHERS 


LATIN-MODERN LANGUAGES RELATIONSHIPS 
A. M. Withers, Concord College 


T IS prayinc into enemy hands, I feel, 

when we go trying to upset the conven- 
tional order of things by proposing some Ro- 
mance language or German as antecessor to 
the study of Latin. The convention of placing 
Latin first is like most other conventions, awk- 
ward to observe at times, it may be, but 
proved correct in the tried and tested wisdom 
of the ages. 

I remember having read somewhere an ar- 
ticle favoring the placing of German, as an 
exacting language grammatically, before the 
Latin in time, the idea being that it is logical 
to proceed through the easier mazes to the 
harder, and not vice versa. Such a plan seems 
logical, and perhaps is logical. But common 
sense tells us that it would immensely curtail 
the teaching of Latin in the secondary schools, 
and that is something which our “enemies” 
would dearly like, but which English, Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy and our foreign-lan- 
guage faculties would profoundly deplore. 

In the May 1925 issue of Hispania, Pro- 
fessor Walter T. Pattison urged “Spanish as 
Foundation for Latin Study.” His arguments, 
seconded by quotations from John Milton, 
Benjamin Franklin, and A. Marshall Elliott, 
presented some elements of plausibility. But 
Latin is not exhaustingly difficult to young 
people possessed of will and intelligence. And 
besides, no well-trained teacher of Spanish, 
certainly not Professor Pattison, wants to 
choke off classical study. 

Incidentally I wonder why, during the 
past twenty years, he has not thought proper 
to bring his thesis again before the foreign- 
language-teaching profession's bar of opinion. 
What is deader than last year’s articles, unless 
resurrected by some rehandling of their 
themes, either by their authors or by fellow- 
believers? 

Professor Louis Foley, more consistently 
with my view of the need of repetition for the 
propagation of ideas, has often, in several 





journals, argued a primacy for French over 
Latin as a subject of study in the lower 
schools, incidentally as a discipline for effect 
on English. He too, from my standpoint, is 
mistaken, though I applaud his persistence in 
the expression of his belief. If he can secure 
the assent of any considerable number of 
graduate professors of English or other mod- 
ern languages, the court of last resort in sup- 
port of his contention, I may perhaps have 
less to say in contradiction. But I am sure he 
will not get it. The intertwinings of French 
and English are interesting to maturity, but 
attempts to impress them upon high-school 
and college students impatient to learn a con- 
temporary language as a living, breathing en- 
tity in itself, would run against a stone wall. 
And what would the mass of “Direct 
Methodists” and the “Education” experts 
say about scrutinizing the vitals of French 
for such ulterior purposes? I do not mean to 
suggest that these persons must be abjectly 
obeyed in all the walks of life, but I should 
indeed shun their united hostility, even if I 
had the courage of Professor Foley. 

And now, transferring attention from two 
men to two institutions. At the University 
of Iowa a few years ago the English and 
Foreign-Language departments (at the in- 
stance, I suspect, of the latter) agreed upon a 
public general statement concerning their 
interdependencies, and the necessity of col- 
laboration and cooperation. But I have heard 
nothing of the fruits for the state of Iowa 
from this idealistic effort, nor of any reper- 
cussions from it in other parts. It is likely 
that the episode has been practically for- 
gotten, especially outside the state, and es 
pecially in Englishteaching circles; and I 
think therefore that it should be re-publicized 
now, and again and again, if it is not to be- 
come just another educational “dead letter.” 
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SYRIAN MASONRY 


HoyninGen-Hueng, (Gzorce), and Davip M. 
Rosinson, Baalbek Palymra: New York, 
J. J. Augustin (1946). Text (pages 7-26, 
61-89, and 129-136) and plates (frontis- 
piece and pages {6}, 28-57, [60] and 93- 
127) on consecutivelynumbered pages. 
$7.50. 


Many oF us have been to Rome, and there 
we have felt the pervasion of law and order 
which Rome imposed upon Mediterranean 
society. Many have visited Greece, where we 
have sensed grandeur beyond the bounds of 
human aspiration. Some have ventured on to 
Egypt, to return with travelers’ tales of exag- 
gerated splendor. But those who have ex- 
tended their voyages across Syria are few 
indeed, and to most of us Syria is a land un- 
accountably paved in mosaics but otherwise 
wholly strange. 

This innocence is not our libraries’ fault; 
books are not silent on the thundering ruins of 
Baalbek and Palmyra and other great pagan 
establishments which rose during the Pax 
Romana, and the tremendous churches and 
monastic installations of the Pax Byzantina. 
He who will can readily learn that Syria is a 
land of mighty landscapes and magnificent 
architecture in cut stone, the crystallized 
labors of infinite masons working in infinite 
time. Jt is the fashion of our schooling which 
has taught us to measure achievement of the 
human soul by the yardstick of the Acropolis 
of Athens; but only by that yardstick can 
Syrian architecture be made to appear tawdry 
or mean or crude. Baalbek and Palymra are 
vast and bold, but by our canons when have 
vastness and boldness been disqualifying? The 
Parthenon is vast and bold. We have set up 
another symbol, Perfection, the beacon 
which guided Pericles and the coterie of 
master-critics who assembled around him; the 
stone-workers of Syria strove for an ideal 
hardly less exalted: Integrity. 
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These are lessons which bear repeating, 
and we must be grateful to whoever re- 
iterates them and brings them into new focus. 
Hoyningen-Huene is a photographer long 
known in temporal circles for his photographs 
of public figures, and more recently cele- 
brated among amateurs of antiquity for his 
Hellas and Egypt, volumes of handsome 
photographs taken in those countries. Before 
World War n he had taken his cameras to 
Syria, and then in the scramble of 1939 was 
separated from the negatives, which remained 
in Paris while the artist betook himself out 
of Nazi jurisdiction. 

Ultimately retrieved, some of his Syrian 
photographs have been assembled in a hand- 
some volume, Baalbek Palmyra, published by 
Augustin in New York. Here are 26 views of 
Baalbek (the great precinct, the temples of 
“Jupiter” and “Bacchus,” and the temple of 
Venus”) and 29 of Palmyra, mostly of the 
temple of Bél and the great colonnaded 
streets. The photographs are indeed charm- 
ing, although less sensational than the ad- 
vance notices would have led one to expect, 
and thorough examination of them will il- 
lumine anyone’s understanding of the power 
of the Syrian monuments and the driving 
force behind them. 

Surprisingly, in a day when pictorial edi- 
tors of every newspaper, magazine and press 
service are pleading with archaeologists to 
put people—any people—into their pictures, 
to give scale if for no other purpose, but 
most of all to add humanity, human beings 
have been ascetically excluded from these 
scenes. 

To the photographs, David M. Robinson 
of The Johns Hopkins University has added 
historical résumés of the two groups of 
monuments. Dr. Robinson's literary style is 
not uniformly felicitious, and the present 
texts bear some marks of haste (e.g., “Each 
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tower... projected about nearly seventeen 
feet above the roof of the colonnade,” page 
12), but the results are eloquent and nicely 
complement the pictures. Dr. Robinson has 
added a plan of the temple precinct at Baalbek 
and a plan of Palmyra, and useful bibliogra- 
phies of both cities. This volume should be 
shelved in every classical library; but for 
most individual teachers, it will be sufficient 
that a copy be available in a library nearby. 





To our desk has come still another vol- 
ume of Hoyningen-Huene’s photographs, 
Mexican Heritage.! Here are contained 112 
plates, divided into three sections: Pre- 
Hispanic Archaeology, Mexican Land- 
scapes, and Colonial Art, each with the 
briefest of introductory texts by Alfonso 


A NEW LATIN BOOK 


Curriz, Georce W., Essentials of General 
and Scientific Latin, Boston, Chapman and 
Grimes, Inc., (1945). Pp. 118. 

At A Time when throngs of young men 
are pressing urgently toward their vocational 
goals, any study promising to facilitate their 
understanding of professional courses merits 
consideration. The intent of Professor Cur- 
rie’s slender volume, printed in miniature 
typescript, is to give students interested in 
scientific curricula a basic knowledge of Latin 
and also “‘a taste of real classical Latin,” by 
the use of “practice material sentences taken 
verbatim from classical writers on scientific 
subjects.” 

The twenty-five grammar lessons are to be 
completed in a three-hour semester course. 
Part II of the book offers eight short passages 
for reading, selected chiefly from Pliny’s 
Natural History. As a possible substitute for 
this, some “gate to Caesar” is suggested. 
Items about plants, animals and disease, a few 
ancient laws and proverbs, also phrases from 
pharmaceutical Latin and names of certain 
chemical elements are included in the subject 


matter. 

The author recommends his book for use 
with college students without a prior knowl- 
edge of Latin, and maintains that for those 
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Reyes; and this time the results are mag- 
nificent. Mediterranean archaeologists and 
other students of the Classics owe it to them- 
selves to make the acquaintance of the 
Indian monuments of Central America; here is 
what a race of near-savages, with no ages-old 
tradition of artistic expression behind them, 
impelled by intellectual motivations not now 
understood, could create from within their 
own souls. If it makes the abrupt exaltation 
of Greece a little less isolated a phenomenon, 
that too is for the best. 
J.J. 


1 Hoynincen-Huene, (Georce), and Atronso Reyes, 
Mexican Heritage: New York, J. J. Augustin (1946). 
Text and plates on 136 consecutively-numbered pages, 
$7.50. 





beginning with this text a three-hour course 
for a year in a second Latin book has been 
sufficient preparation for reading Cicero's De 
Senectute. He advises, however, that for 
high-school use it be preceded by a year of an 
easier text. 

Clearly, the center of Professor Currie’s 
interest has been the fresh material which he 
has selected for reading. But the exigencies of 
this special reading matter and the difficulties 
imposed by his complicated objective have 
set knotty problems of selection, organization 
and instruction for the author. He must 
present briefly to students at eithet of two 
scholastic levels both the general principles 
of the language and certain features of “‘scien- 
tific” Latin, in two senses of that term. 

Even if Latin of this difficulty and style 
were an acceptable introduction to the lan- 
guage, these short sentences and fragments 
of sentences, dealing with such varied topics 
and taken out of context, make an unreason- 
ably severe demand upon the beginning stu- 
dent. They have been graded, the author 
says, sO as to proceed from the known to the 
unknown, but there is an incredibly frequent 
use of forms and constructions in advance of 
their presentation for study and with no 
explanatory comment. This practice must 
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often frustrate or confuse rather than mo- 
tivate effort. The student has no clue at all, 
for example, to the identity of eadem and cui 
in the fifth lesson, the latter occurring in the 
sentence, Volucrum animal parit vespertilio 
tantum cui membrana ceu pennae. As yet 
equipped with a merely elementary knowledge 
of Latin cases, he is asked also in this lesson 
to interpret the difficult genitive in pilo asi- 
nino et dissimiles ceteris vocis. But this re- 
quirement is less hazardous than the demand 
that he translate English sentences employing 
the gerundive and the passive perfect indica- 
tive with no instruction as to these forms. 

The seven or eight items of the single exer- 
cise fail to furnish review and drill adequate 
for learning the inflections and, with few ex- 
ceptions, bear but a slight working relation- 
ship to the grammar lesson at hand. In Lesson 
XIX, which presents the active and passive 
of the perfect tense, indicative and subjunc- 
tive, of the four conjugations, together with 
the perfect infinitives and the future and 
perfect participles, only three verbs in the 
reading matter, descendisse, congesserunt and 
voluit, provide functional experience. This 
exercise illustrates also the heavy vocabulary 
burden of the text. Thirty-five of the fifty 
words used are presumably unfamiliar and 
are defined in the new vocabulary. 

In seven lessons, seventy-five uses of 
nouns and verbs are listed, each clarified 
merely by an illustrative English sentence, 
which is to be translated into Latin by the 
student. These include such syntactic func- 
tions as subjunctives of ideal certainty and 
natural likelihood (many of the titles recall 
Hale’s categories), but not classifications like 
purpose, cause, indirect question, etc. The 
one cum clause mentioned is that of the gen- 
eralizing second person. A number of the 
constructions are met only occasionally in 
the reading, some not at all, as in the case of 
the ablative with fretus, which must be 
mastered by translating, “Relying upon a 
plaster, he takes no medicine.” 

More easily remedied by the instructor, 
perhaps, is the inequality of grammar as- 
signments, the fourth declension in one 
lesson, for instance, but ten classes of pro- 
nouns in another, and the paucity of ex- 


planations. All that is said of the ablative 
absolute is that in Latin the absolute con- 
struction is put in the ablative case. Though 
the author claims drill on vocabulary by 
derivative work as a special feature of his 
book, he limits this to directing the student 
to connect English derivatives and Latin 
originals in the first seven lessons. 

An amazing number of faults of editing 
and proof-reading mar the pages of this text. 
Nor are these confined to marking of vowels, 
spelling and the like, but include inaccuracies 
of statement, troublesome omissions and un- 
necessary repetitions. It is stated that the 
superlative ending -rimus should be added 
to the stem of the adjective. Insisto is given 
as the source of instet; tegimen, of tegimenta. 
There is no explanation of the forms of third 
conjugation verbs in -io or of third declension 
adjectives, of the agreement of the relative 
pronoun and the two uses of the perfect 
indicative. Yet the forms of the future 
passive imperative are taught and, unfor- 
tunately, a translation is given for the past 
perfect subjunctive. The meanings of a dozen 
or more Latin words are missing, de, duco, 
iam, etc. But in one vocabulary seven repe- 
titions occur, one word for the fourth time. 

The few illustrations which support the 
criticism offered in the foregoing paragraphs 
can only suggest the nature of the weaknesses 
of this book, not their extent. Despite the 
worth-while aim of the author and the at- 
tractiveness of some of his material, these 
make the text impracticable. For students of 
certain interests, more advanced in their 
knowledge of Latin, a reader containing com- 
petently edited passages like those of Part II, 
with vocabularies and a grammatical ap- 
pendix, could be useful. The extensive bio- 
logical vocabulary of the book is an important 
practical contribution, which should be cap- 
italized upon by instruction in the composi- 
tion of derivative scientific terms. 

Professor Currie’s text invites a renewed 
discussion of specialized courses in Latin and 
Greek for students in the scientific fields. To 
the present writer, this seems an important 
and timely subject. 

Micnonette SPILMAN 

University of Utah 








FAMILIAR STATUARY 


CarPENTER, Ruys, Observations on Familiar 
Statuary in Rome (Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, Volume XVIII): 
Rome and New York, American Academy 
in Rome (1941). Pp. 112, 34 plates. $5.00 


Ir 1s DIFFICULT to do justice to this book in a 
short review. The author's intention is no 
more than a leisurely and erudite passegiata 
archeologica through the museums of Rome. 
But while the archaeological tour proceeds and 
most of the famous and familiar works of the 
Roman collections pass in review, not only 
is there accumulating a wealth of detailed ob- 
servations, questions and answers; but a con- 
tinuous context becomes established, trans- 
cending the single problems, connecting the 
detailed observations, and amounting finally 
to a cross-section of a considerable portion of 
the history of ancient art. The result is the 
more significant, as by the nature of its mate- 
rial the book attacks.its problem mostly on 
that old battleground, so tumultous only a gen- 
eration ago but now because of its dishearten- 
ing conditions shunned and even abandoned 
as hopeless, by too many of our scholars: the 
Roman copies. The reader who expects an 
interesting book will not be disappointed. 

He will also find a highly controversial 
book, as the author himself is first to admit. 
In a field so sorely lacking in fixed data, and 
commensurately fertile with conventional and 
even prejudiced opinions, a critical frame of 
mind is no bad preparation for beneficial ac- 
tion. In some cases the reader is apt to feel 
that the iconoclastic mallet was probably mis- 
directed. The question, however, is not only 
of details. Often it is of more comprehensive 
nature. In parts, this book really is a treatise 
on methods. And, though one may not agree 
with all the answers, the question of methods 
undoubtedly is both justified and timely. 
The book deals with details but never with 
trifles; only a few of the many issues which it 
raises can here be reported. 

The concept of the “Meisterwerk.” About 
the concept itself, I confess to be less scept- 
ical than the author (pp. 1 f.). After all, the 
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term really is a translation of the ancient 
opera nobilia. Whenever we know more than 
one replica of a single work it still seems safe 
to argue that once it was a nobile opus. 
True, the selection of such works was made 
in the studios, that is, by artists. But who 
made the literary selection preserved in 
Pliny? Artists, too. A degree of accordance 
may be assumed between the two groups: the 
monumental selection which reflects the taste 
of the buying public and the copyists, and 
the literary selection which represents the 
taste of the artist-critics down to Pasiteles 
and his Roman followers. The monumental 
selection probably includes many works not 
mentioned in our written sources, and the 
latter, many works never copied. But the ex- 
pectation does not seem wholly unreasonable 
that in a number of cases the two groups coin- 
cide, and that new coincidences may yet be 
discovered in the future. 

Actually one of the most convincing chap- 
ters in Professor Carpenter's book precisely 
states such a case—the Girl of Anzio (pp. 
70 ff.). It seems likely that the statue repre- 
sents a young girl (rendered on a scale more 
than life-size?), and that it is a copy from 
bronze; the soft rendition of hair and flesh 
does not necessarily denote a marble style, 
as can be learned from the bronze statue of 
the Sleeping Cupid in the Metropolitan 
Museum.! The action fits a “female sacrificial 
attendant,” as the one by Phanis, recorded in 
Pliny. The latter argument is not wholly 
conclusive, as the “attendant” might be of 
any age and indeed, quite an old woman. But 
the style of the Anzio Girl also concurs with 
Pliny’s information that Phanis was a pupil 
of Lysippus, hence an early Hellenistic artist. 
Taken together, the evidence weighs heavily 
towards the identification of the extant statue 
with the nobile opus mentioned in Pliny. 

Relative chronology. In short, if Roman 
copies can be used at all in our history of 
Greek art, the final argument for their at- 
tribution to a certain artist or a period will in 
most cases be artistic style. Professor Carpen- 
ter rightly insists that any seeming coinci- 
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dence between a preserved monument and 
one mentioned in literature must be dismissed, 
when it conflicts with stylistic observations. 
But how is style determined in ancient art? 
It is a common notion that ancient art has 
continuously developed from the Greek archaic 
to the Roman period, and with this we need 
not quibble. Greek art is conspicuously evo- 
lutionary, and Roman hardly less so. But do 
we know the ratio of this development? And 
what is it really that develops in both arts? 
Here, no doubt, one faces crucial questions. 

In this dilemma Pliny may one day be help- 
ful—when he is properly understood. Thus, 
Professor Carpenter refers to the statements 
on Myron, Pliny 34.58 (pp. 3 f.), and the one 
on Lysippus’ brother Lysistratus, ibid. 
35.153 (pp. '74 ff.). The whole question cannot 
here be discussed. In both cases, the suggested 
translations may have shown a possible way 
to interpret these statements, but is it the 
only possible way? For instance, if in the 
latter statement “facies” does not mean 
“face,” why shall “similitudines” refer to 
portraits? Rather, Pliny’s evaluation of 
Lysippus comes to the mind, whose system of 
symmetria permitted him to represent hu- 
mans “as they appear,” instead of the more 
abstract notion “how they are.” Certainly 
neither Lysistratus nor any of his contem- 
poraries can claim that he invented portrait- 
ure. Perhaps their portraits looked different. 
But the notion that there were no portraits 
before Hellenism conflicts with the monu- 
ments: see the recently discovered Themisto- 
cles.? The simple fact is that, unless we know 
Greek art, we cannot read Pliny. Till then, 
we must rely on our own conceptual tools. 

Anatomy. One such tool, often used suc- 
cessfully, is the observation of natural anat- 
omy in ancient works. But a warning seems 
indicated. The Greek interest in natural de- 
tail is undeniable. But can we assume that 
fidelity to nature was at all times the primary 
concern of Greek art, and its chief criterion of 
progress? “Symmetry,” of which we know so 
little, probably was just as fundamental. Yet, 
for all we know, it seems that “symmetry” 
constitutes a problem of artistic, rather than 
natural form. Lysippus, perhaps, thought dif- 


ferently. At any rate, it seems little likely that 
anatomy was at all times the leading theme of 
development in Greek art. If it were, how do 
we explain discrepancies between nearly con- 
temporary works as, for instance, the West 
pediment of Aegina and the metopes of the 
Athenian treasury at Delphi? Yet such dis- 
crepancies are not uncommon. 

Therefore to most readers the chapter on 
Myron will seem one of the least satisfactory 
in this book (pp. 3 ff.). The Lateran Mar- 
syas, in terms of stylistic forms, hardly ex- 
ceeds the Parthenon metopes. The broad 
base of his back (pl. 3 B) rather favors his 
claim to the horsetail that Satyrs wore around 
that time. The harsh, abrupt juxtaposition of 
body details appears even more clearly in the 
new version from Castel Gandolfo (pl. 6 C). 
The statue of Protesilaos (pp. 8 ff.) indeed 
gives the impression of a more recent work, 
but the difference between it and the Mar- 
syas is no greater than between Parthenon 
metopes and pediments. A date around 445 
B.c. for the Marsyas, 430 for the Protesilaos,* 
still seems best in agreement with the few 
comparable originals. The chapter on the 
so-called head of “Perseus” argues, convinc- 
ingly in the opinion of this reviewer, that we 
have no right to call this a work of Myron, 
and includes good observations regarding 
facial structure and proportions (pp. 20 ff.). 
But then, one single formal factor should dem- 
onstrate the difference between this head and 
the Palatine Hygieia (pl. 7): the position of 
the eyes, high in the Perseus as in fifth-cen- 
tury faces, much lower in the Hygieia. The 
difference is one of time as well as style. And 
granted that the meticulous remarks on the 
Youth from Subiaco (pp. 25 ff.). are all cor- 
rect, would these anatomical details really 
place it in the transitional period around 
470 B.c.? True, the navel seems displaced. But 
is the difficulty owing to insufficient know- 
ledge of anatomy and not rather to the statu- 
ary concept which seems wavering between 
the three-dimensional reality of a statue in 
the round and the sham-reality of a relief? 
The long sprawling extremities, in effect 
similar to a statue by Lehmbruck, still seem 
best comparable to reliefs around 350 B.c., 








between the Mausoleum and the monument 
of Lysicrates. 

Copyists. Under this heading falls the pre- 
cise and compelling analysis of the Spinario 
(pp. 35 ff), which may well solve that famous 
mystery. The incongruity between head and 
body cannot be ascribed to Greek art; it can 
be the skillful patchwork of a Roman copy- 
ist. But is the same true of the Esquiline 
Venus (pp. 30 ff)? The question certainly is 
not out of place. What makes us hesitate is 
the consideration that, after all, a Greek 
artist around the middle of the fifth century 
would probably produce a similar effect by 
combining female characteristics with a body 
of basically ephebic structure. With the god- 
dess of the Ludovisi Throne (pp. 41 ff.), the 
breasts are of not very different design. 

It is impossible here to discuss Professor 
Carpenter's painstaking investigation of the 
latter monument and the Boston “counter- 
part.” But it may be briefly noted that the 
goddess of the Ludovisi Throne may yet be 
Aphrodite—and probably is. Only she 
emerges, not from the sea but from the earth, 
as in the Anodosvase from Camirus, re- 
cently discussed by Picard.‘ 

Hellenistic and Roman art. According to 
Professor Carpenter’s chapter on the Peliad 
Relief in the Lateran (pp. 62 ff.), the so-called 
“Thusnelda” in Florence should be removed 
from either Roman or Hellenistic art, and in- 
stead treated as Polycleitan. Considering the 
heavy drapery with its thoroughly non-class- 
ical detail, not many readers will be ready to 
follow the suggestion. The head, too, seems 
to agree better with Hellenistic works like 
the “Mourning Woman” in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. °® 

Again, the dissertation on the Torso 
Belvedere and the colossal fragment of an 
Apollo (?) in the Vatican (pp. 84 ff.), will be 
perused with curiosity and profit. A new 
monument representing Marsyas with flutes 
has meanwhile appeared: unfortunately it 
shows no connection with the Torso.® Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s share in the rediscovery of 
the artist, Apollonius, son of Nestor, by now 
is well known and well established. Here we 
cannot pursue all the details, however inter- 
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esting. In the present book one will find new 
trenchant remarks on the style, half Hellen- 
istic and half Neo-Classic, of this remarkable 
sculptor. 

But aside from details, an important gen- 
eral concept must be mentioned of which 
Professor Carpenter makes much use in this 
section of his book. This concept really con- 
sists of a pair of contrasts, devised for the 
better characterization of two fundamental at- 
titudes towards sculptural form: “glyptic” and 
“plastic.” (For an explanation, see especially 
pp. 73 ff.). The contention is that the experi- 
ence of form in Greek sculpture was first de- 
rived from cutting and carving hard materials 
(“glyptic”). Only at a late date did it turn 
“plastic,” when clay-modelling became habitu- 
al. Decades ago Wickhoff made a similar re- 
mark.” That a connection exists between sculp- 
tural techniques and form seems a reasonable 
assumption.* The “plastic” quality of many 
Augustan portraits, for instance, appears quite 
obvious (as described in pp. 9 f.). The trouble 
is that in the earlier periods the distinction be- 
tween the two types of sculpture seems much 
less easy. It must be feared that in spite of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter's instructive lists (pp. 77 f.), 
the doubtful cases of Hellenistic art will not 
often be decided by this argument. One 
example: the famous bronze statue in Rome, 
the “Hellenistic Ruler,” demonstrates a pe- 
culiarly dynamic surface form; but shall we 
therefore call it “plastic?” It seems to this 
reviewer that, whatever the verdict, the 
statue remains a stranger among Roman por- 
traits of the first century s.c. (pp. 92 f.); and 
as to the sculptor Arkesilaos—how different 
is what we know of his Venus Genetrix®! 
Actually, the discussion on the “Ruler” is 
still in progress.!° 

The same is true about the so-called “Me- 
nander.” About the real Menander much new 
material has now accumulated; it shows little 
connection, if any, with the famous portrait 
type. But neither is there anything in Au- 
gustan art which sufficiently resembles these 
portraits, so that with Carpenter (pp. 96 ff.) 
and others we might call them Vergil. Perhaps 
the truth lies, literally, in the middle between 
the two extremes. It seems to this reviewer 
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that, if the Monnus mosaic is at all consulted, 
the only poet who shows a similarity with 
the ““Menander”—type, in style and posture 
alike, is not Vergil but Ennius." If the lead 
is accepted, at least it might furnish us with 
an acceptable date for the ““Menander”™ por- 
traits which, on purely stylistic grounds, 
really seem to fit neither Menander nor Ver- 
gil. 

During the war Professor Carpenter's 
book was accessible only to few readers. Now 
it ought to be read by many; and may its 
keen, bold and sensitive approach start fresh 
discussions on many capital questions that 
have too long been dormant. 


Orro BRENDEL 
Indiana University 


Nores 


1G. M. A. Ricuter, “A Bronze Eros,” A.J.A. 47 


(1943), 365 ff. 
2 For the problem and previous discussion, cf. R.M. 


57 (1942), 78 ff.; Criteria d’Arte 7 (1942), 76 ff. 


NEW TESTAMENT LIFE 


Rippiz, DonaLp W., and Hutson, Harotp 
E., New Testament Life and Literature: 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
(1946). Pp. vii, 263. $3.00. 

THis BOOK is written as a “first reader” for 
students “seriously interested in the New 
Testament as a book of literature, of history, 
and of religion.” (The dust jacket blurb makes 
rather more of it—for which, of course, the 
authors are not responsible—which prods the 
reviewer to suggest that university presses, 
of all presses, should be careful of advertising 
fanfare.) The book is the “result of several 
years of experimentation in the teaching of 
New Testament history and literature to 
college students.” And war years have 


wrought their usual interrupting distractions. 
Nonetheless, the authors have put together 
a book which affords an interesting glimpse of 
what is being done at one university to at- 
tract and hold the attention of present-day 


3 Cf. L. Currius, “Heros Kyzikos,” R.M. 45 (1934), 
316. For the original place of the Marsyas Group, 
Hesperia 5 (1936), 479 ff. 

4 Berytos 2 (1935), 16 ff. 

5 A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture (London 
1927), pl. 8. 

* Relief in the Capitoline Museum, Critica d’Arte 7 
(1942), 113 ff. and pl. L, fig. 12. 

7F. Wicxnorr, Roman Art, transl. by Mrs. A. 
Stronc (London 1900), 27. 

® Atan Wace, Approach to Greek Sculpture (Lon- 
don 1935); K. Lenmann, Drei Entwicklungsphasen 
Griechischer Erzplastik (Stuttgart 1937); cf. G. M. A. 
Ricuter, A.J.A. 45 (1941), 381 n. 47. 

® Venus Genetrix: M. Breser, “Die Venus G. des 
Arkesilaos,” R.M. 48 (1933), 271. 

10 Ph, L. Wittrams, “Amykos and the Dioskouroi,” 
A.J.A. 49 (1945), 330 ff. Professor Carpenter has re- 
stated his opinion on the ruler in the same volume, 
ibid. 1.353 ff. 

11 Menander: recent discussions by D. M. Rosisow, 
“A new marble bust of Menander, wrongly called 
Vergil,” Proceedings of the Am. Philosoph. Society, 83 
(1940), 465 ff.; A. M. Frrenp, Antioch on the Orontes, 
m, 248 ff.; K. Scuerotp, Die Bildnisse der antiken 
Dichter, Redner und Denker (Basel 1943), pp. 114 f., 164. 
For Ennius in the Monnus mosaic, see Scuerotp, I.c., 


169, fig. 3. 





students in a field that lately has not lured 
too many of them. 

The ultimate justification of such a book 
must be the students themselves. The 
scholar’s normal temptation to appraise it 
otherwise would be severely out of place 
and would require more space than is cur- 
rently available. With such a big subject 
there are, of course, many other approaches 
possible. I, for example, am inclined to tell 
my students more of the Judaic background 
and content because I am strongly of the 
opinion that there is much more of Judaism 
there than has lately been allowed by New 
Testament scholars, whose training has 
tended to preclude them from a proper under- 
standing of it. Merely to cite another exam- 
ple, I also find it increasingly difficult to 
swallow the dosages of those who bruit 
about their detective perspicacity, demand- 
ing a “keen sensitivity for literary form and 





history,” concerning “forms which are more 
primitive in nature” in the gospel accounts. 
In announcing the virtues of the Formge- 
schichte cult to my students (it has more vir- 
tues than its scoffers sometimes allow) I try 
to show that the mysteries involved in the 
cult are neither necessarily unique, nor even 
new, nor of proven value. Part of the cult’s 
exultation is sometimes gullibility variously 
garbed. The problems involved are extremely 
complex and need vastly more and more dis- 
ciplined exploration. 
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The authors’ avowed goal is to picture 
“with some degree of clarity the conditions 
under which the New Testament came to be 
written” and to stimulate the reader “to 
further study” (Preface). In this worthy aim, 
bearing in mind—what is not often enough 
inculcated in teaching the Bible—that clarity 
need not always be equivalent to accuracy, 
the authors have made a very interesting 
start. 

Horace AsraoM Rice, Jr. 

Western Reserve University 





“LATIN-MODERN LANGUAGES RELATIONSHIPS” 
(Continued from Page 48) 


In 1945 at the University of Tennessee it 
was ascertained that the freshman entrants 
from Marion County stood in preparation in 
English above those of all the other counties 
of the state. Investigation showed that 
Marion over its whole extent featured the 
study of Latin. However, in a recent long 
article in College English on the promotion of 
the teaching of English in the secondary 
schools of Tennessee by one of the leaders of 
the movement, Latin is not honored by men- 
tion. What, one may wonder, is the consid- 


ered verdict on Latin, as related to tke study 
of English, at the University of Tennessee? 
As I view the matter, the Marion County 
record, and the reasons therefor as asserted 
by Marion County educational authorities, 
should be restated, and the department of 
English of the capstone educational institu- 
tion of Tennessee should make its attitude on 
Latin, whatever it may be, unmistakably 
clear. And not just once, but often. The pres- 
ent is not a time for hedging in matters of the 
public education. 








Note 


NOON EGNO AGAIN 


Commentinc on “English Renderings of 
Noon Egno” by Rea McCain in our April 
issue (42.433), Professor G. L. Hendrickson 
calls our attention to the well-known variant 
in Homer's line, nomon for noon, the reading 
of Zenodotus, which is obviously the source 
of Watson's “manners,” even though Ascham 


wrote noon. The same text, nomos, was also 
the reading of Erasmus and Philip Sidney. 

“It is interesting to note,” Professor 
Hendrickson adds, “how many of the trans- 
lators box the compass by rendering both 
readings, nomon and noon.” 





REPRINTS OF “WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU SPEAK?” 


So FREQUENT have been requests for extra copies of Fred S. Dunham's article, 
“What Language Do You Speak?” in the May issue of Tue CiassicAL JouRNAL 
(dealing with Latin and Greek derivatives in English) that the editors have secured 
an extra supply of reprints for classroom use. These may be purchased at 15¢ each, 
or 10¢ each in orders of more than 10. Address Tue Ciassicat JouRNAL, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
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Classical Articles 
In Non-Classical 


Periodicals . . 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNiversity Pro- 
FESSORS BULLETIN 32 (1946).— (Winter: 663-673) 
Philo M. Buck, Jr., “Old Wine in New Bottles— 
The Humanities Today.” See especially for the 
definition of a classic, whether Greco-Roman or 
not, p. 668. 

AMERICAN SCHOLAR 16 (1947).—(Spring: 148- 
158) Albert Guérard, ““Ten Levels of Language.” 
At the fifth level style begins, and we have a 
truly literary idiom—which may become over- 
elaborate, as in Johnsonese. “Latin, a living 
language until the sixteenth century, was killed 
then by its offspring, the Ciceronian and the 
Vergilian; for a language that is set is dead.” 
This high degree of artificiality leads to the sixth 
level, the use of a foreign language. ‘““More books 
have been written in Latin since its alleged death 
than in the centuries of its triumphant life. 
Some, like The Imitation of Christ and The Praise 
of Folly, are counted among world master- 
pieces." The seventh level is that of the artificial 
language. “Descartes, Leibniz, and... Peano 
wanted to streamline Latin, just as Ogden and 
Richards, in their Basic, want to streamline 
English.” (Spring: 171-182) George F. Whicher, 
“Sons of Goliath.” On the Goliards; in four 
parts. Part 1 discusses the origin of the word 
goliard (perhaps from gula; perhaps from Golias, 
the Latin form of Goliath found in the Vulgate) 
and its various implications. 

Asiatic Review 42 (1946)—{April: 169-171) 
Roma Sanders, “A Journey on Skis to Uludag 
(Mt. Olympus). Mentions incidentally that 
“some students of Greek mythology claim that 
Uludag is the original home of the Greek gods.” 
(April: 171-173) Sergei Tolstov, “A Khwarizm 
City of the Classical Period.” An account of the 
city of Toprak-Kala, which a Russian expedition 
headed by Prof. Tolstov discovered in 1939-40. 

Catuoitic Wortp 165 (1947).—(April: 28- 
35) Austin J. App, “Tracing the True Concept 
of Literature.”’ Plato is really responsible, not only 
for the “rebellious-principle heresy” (i.e., that 
“literature . . . destroys the rational principle in 
man and promotes the rebellious”), but also for 
the didactic concept of literature and the “art 
for art’s sake theory.” Aristotle “appears to 


make pleasure the end of literature.’ Horace 
held mainly the didactic view. Boethius strength- 
ens the Platonic statement of the fundamental 
difference between philosophy and poetry. 
(June: 256-259) Mrs. M. Whitcomb Hess, “The 
Cult of Verbal Noises.” An essay on certain 
philosophies of language—among others, Aris- 
totle’s. 

Contemporary Review 171 (1947).—(March: 
166-170) Elizabeth Meldrum, “The CrossFer- 
tilization of Poetry.” How various poets have 
drawn from their predecessors: e.g., Horace from 
the Greek lyric poets, Dante from Vergil, 
Shakespeare from Ronsard, Milton from classical 
and Italian poets, Baudelaire from Poe. 

Dusuw Review 219 (1946).—(October: 134 
147) Nevile Watts, “Virgil and Wordsworth.” 
Both poets “broadened and deepened human 
sympathies in the same direction and with a 
similar effect. They appeal to the same sort of 
mind .... They are indomitable champions of 
the cause of life. They are a perpetual fount of 
refreshment to the purest emotions—love, joy, 
pity, admiration, hope.” 

DurHaM University JOURNAL 39 (1947). 
(March: 58-63) Eric Birley, “Roman Law and 
Roman Britain.’ An account of material in the 
Corpus Iuris Civilis relating to Britain and “a 
brief survey of the part played in formulating and 
administering Roman law by senators or eques- 
trians whose names occur in the historical records 
of Roman Britain.” 

EpucaTion 67 (1947).—(June; Classical Num- 
ber: 595-602) Goodwin B. Beach, “Liberal Edu- 
cation and Leisure in the Atomic Age.” (603- 
608) William C. Korfmacher, “Latin and the 
World Outlook.” (609-618) Gordon D. Wilson 
and Henry C. Montgomery, “Ancient Philoso- 
phy in an Industrial Society.” (619-624) Lenore 
Geweke, “Human Integration.” (625-630) Marian 
C. Butler, “Education Reviews its Heritage.” 
(631-636) Frank M. Snowden, Jr., ““The Classics 
and the Educationists.” (637-643) Harold B. 
Dunkel, ‘““Major Emphases for Latin Instruction.” 
(644-649) E. J. Burrus, S.J., “Latin for Students 
of Modern Languages.” (650-654) Jacob Mann, 
“Routine and Devices in Latin Teaching.” 
(655-656) Berthold L. Ullman, “What High 
School Graduates Think about Subject Values.” 

Encusu 6 (1947)—(Spring: 177-182) Clifford 
Leach, ““The Implications of Tragedy.” In seeing 
or reading a tragedy we feel terror and pride 
equally: the former, because “the tragic situa- 
tion, it is implied, is recurrent in human life”; 
the latter, ““because we have seen men like our- 





selves yet stronger than we could expect to be.” 
Illustrations from Greek and modern tragedy. 

EncuisH JouRNAL 36 (1947).—(June: 288- 
293) Olive Eckerson, “Farewell to the Classics?” 
A discussion of English, not Greco-Roman 
classics, in the classroom. But the description of 
how to make Shakespeare's Julius Caesar inter- 
esting to the secondary-school student should be 
helpful to the Latin teacher. 

ForTNIGHTLY, no. 964, New Series (1947).— 
(April: 289-295) Frances Paul, ““The Daughters 
of Sir Thomas More.” Contains much curious 
information about the Graeco-Latin studies of 
these girls and Margaret's great ability to write 
Latin. 

FRANCAIS MODERNE 14 (1946).—(July: 201- 
214) Charles Camproux, “Le subjonctif impar- 
fait, mode de l‘irréel.”” The dialects of Gé 
vaudan have both a subjunctive continuing the 
Latin tradition—with imperf. preserved, despite 
its almost complete disappearance from modern 
spoken French, and with sequence of tenses— 
and another sort of subjunctive which has pro- 
duced a “‘mode de |’éventualité” and a “mode de 
lirréalité.’’ (October: 241-245) Jules Marouzeau, 
“Un aspect du féminin frangais.”” Contains a 
discussion of Lat. autumnus, masc., to Fr. 
automne, sometimes fem.; Lat. iumentum, neut., 
to Fr. jument. fem.; Lat. mare, neut. to Fr. mere, 
fem.; etc.—15 (1947).—(January: 6-16) H. Yvon, 
“Le subjonctif, mode de l’irréel.” A rejoinder to 
the article by Camproux. (April: 81-87) Charles 
Bruneau, “La licence moderne et la culture 
francaise.’ Comparative value of classical studies 
and the newly-established “licence moderne” for 
French university students. An article rather un- 
favorable to classical philology but on the side 
of comparative linguistics. 

Frencu Srupries 1 (1947).—(April: 115-128) 
Paul Barbier, “Lexicographical Notes on French 
Words.” The first note is on Old and Middle 
Fr. attenance: two verbs attenir and two nouns 
attenance have existed in French; attenir 1 is ul- 
timately connected with Lat. abstinere and at- 
tenir 2 with Lat. attinere. (April: 149-156) Jessie 
Crosland, “Prou, preux, preux hom, preud’ome.” 
The pré of prédest, prédesse is doubtless the origin 
of these words. Prode est for prodest, prode fuit 
for profuit, etc. occur in the earliest translations 
of the Bible. But then this prode disappears 
“until it crops up again as a substantive produm 


(=lucrum) in... produm et damnum (cf. 
Ducange) and as prodefacere in the Lex Visi- 
gothorum.” 


Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review 39 (1946).— 
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(July: 213-215) Harold Mattingly, “The Reli- 
gious Background of the ‘Historia Augusta’. ™ 
The attitude toward religion in the Historia 
suggests about the middle of the fourth century 
after Christ as its date. (October: 243-258) Hans 
Lewy, “A Latin Hymn to the Creator Ascribed 
to Plato.” (October : 259-274) Truesdell $. Brown, 
“Euhemerus and the Historians."—40 (1947).— 
(January: 69-70) F. M. Heichelheim, “Zeus 
Peloris.” 

Hrspert JournaAt 44 (1946).—(July: 345- 
352) D. W. Gundry, “The Religion of a Greek 
Gentleman in the First Century a.p.” Plutarch 
was “a man of honour and kindliness, the best 
type of the best man of his day,” but “a wander- 
ing soul who, like most of his contemporaries, 
had lost his bearings in the realm of the spirit,” 
—45 (1947).—(January: 129-136) Alexander H. 
Krappe, “Deus Irrationalis.”” “‘The gods—prior 
to the eighteenth century—have generally and 
virtually everywhere been irrational.’ This ap 
plies both to the Christian- Mohammedan-Jewish 
God and to pagan gods; cf. the deceitful dream 
sent by Zeus to Agamemnon, Athena's treachery 
at the time of Hector’s last combat, etc. (January: 
158-164) W. B. Sedgwick, “The Origins of the 
Sermon.” The modern sermon can easily be 
traced “back to the golden age of Augustine and 
Chrysostom”; furthermore, “the developed ser- 
mon” of that period also has a long and distin- 
guished history which includes, inter alia, 
Horace’s Sermones, the satires of Persius, and 
Seneca’s Moral Epistles. 

ILLustRATED Lonpon News 210 (1947)— 
(May 10: 479) “How a War Memorial of 113 
A.D. Was Protected against Modern War.” 
Trajan’s Column in its prewar state and various 
stages of the brick and woodwork protective 
structure, removal of which began in March, 
1947; pictures and accompanying text. 

Journat oF Brsuicat Lrrerature 65 (1946).— 
(December: 339-352) Bruce M. Metzger, “Trends 
in the Textual Criticism of the Iliad, the Maha- 
bharata, and the New Testament.” New Testa- 
ment critics may find valuable hints about 
methods in “recent textual investigation in two 
great epics of ancient Greece and India, the Iliad 
and the Mahabharata.” 

Journat or Encusu Lrrerary History 13 
(1946).—(June: 131-142) A. C. Howell, “Res et 
Verba: Words and Things.” An account of 
“the use of this pair of words and the idea repre- 
sented by it” from the classical rhetoricians to 
the seventeenth century. Quintilian’s curam ergo 
verborum rerum volo esse sollicitudinem ““may have 
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been the basis for their [the 17th-century writers’) 
use of the pair of words in relation to style.”"— 
(December: 233-240) Tucker Brooke, “Latin 
Drama in Renaissance England.” The Latin 
plays of this period “were...the stepping 
stones by which professional English drama 
slowly raised itself out of the bog into which the 
interlude had fallen.” Select passages (in a variety 
of metres—e.g., Sapphic strophe, minor As- 
clepiadean) from William Gager’s Dido, Meleager, 
and Ulysses Redux. (December: 266-290) Monroe 
K. Spears, ““The Meaning of Matthew Prior's 
Alma.” The plan of Prior’s Alma: or the Progress 
of the Mind “is an expression of Pyrrhonism”’; 
the poem is an “application of this philosophy 
to contemporary thought.”"—14 (1947).— 
(March: 64~76) Newell F. Ford, “* “Endymion’— 
A NeoPlatonic Allegory?”’ Keats’ poem is not 
a Neo-Platonic allegory; Cynthia is not a symbol 
of anything but “‘an erotically attractive female”; 
and the famous phrase “fellowship with es- 
sence” probably had no especially transcendental 
meaning for Keats. 

JourNat oF THE History oF Ipgas 7 (1946).— 
(June: 298-320) Anton-Hermann Chroust, “The 
Function of Law and Justice in the Ancient 
World and the Middle Ages.”—8 (1947).— 
(January: 3-44) Richard McKeon, “Aristotle's 
Conception of the Development and the Nature 
of Scientific Method.” (January: 45~77) Fred- 
erick J. Teggart, “The Argument of Hesiod’s 
Works and Days.” (April: 232-236) Maximilian 
Beck, “Plato’s Problem in the Parmenides.” 
(June: 373-374) Edgar W. Lacy, “Law and 
Justice in Antiquity and the Middle Ages.” An 
answer to Chroust’s article. 

LANGUAGE 22 (1946).—(JulySeptember: 194- 
199) F. Mezger, “Latin -idus and ads.’ (Octo- 
ber—December: 284-316) Yakov Malkiel, “The 
Etymology of Hispanic vel(l)ido and melindre.” 
The first is “retraced to Lat. mellitus . . . with 
possible interference of bellus”; the second is 
“connected with melligo, -inis ‘honey-substance,” 
used by Pliny.” (October-December: 341-343) 
George M. Bolling, “The Personal Pronouns of 
the Iliad.”—23 (1947).—(January-March: 23-33) 
George M. Bolling, “Personal Pronouns in Re- 
flexive Situations in the Iliad.” 

Lire 23 (1947).—(July 14: 20-22) “Greeks 
Still Look like Their Forebears.”’ Photographs of 
modern Greeks taken by Mrs. Nelly Seraidaris 
and matched with ancient works of sculpture and 
painting; accompanying text. 

LonpON QUARTERLY AND Howporn Review 
(1947).—(January: 61-66) Joan M. Frayn, “The 


Cult of Apollo and Early Christianity.” The 
prominence given to Apollo under Augustus’ 
revival of religion remained until the triumph of 
Christianity. When Christianity penetrated to 
the more cultured classes, it had to compete 
chiefly with various aspects of his cult and often 
preferred “to enlist his support . . . rather than 
to attempt to discredit him.” (April: 101-105) 
Henry Bett, “Tittivillus.” The Plautine titi- 
villitium is probably the origin of English tilley- 
valley and of Tittivillus, the name of the medieval 
demon who gathered up the syllables “dropped 
. . in the chanting of the Psalms.” 
Bassett 


Mopern Lancuace Nores Ixii (1947). 
(February: 73-84) Arno Schirokauer, “Luthers 
Arbeit am ‘ Asop.” ” (119-122) John W. Spargo, 
“Questio Quid Iuris.” The context of these three 
Latin words which appear in the Prologue (line 
646) of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales “is an ancient 
writ current in English law from about 1300 or so 
for several hundred years.” (122-124) Hortensia 
Corominas and John Corominas, “Spanish San- 
turr6n."’ The word is cognate to obsolete French 
santoron, which is evidently the Latin genitive 
sanctorum, with the genitive ending -orum acting 
“as a kind of pejorative suffix.”’ (129-130) Allan 
H. Gilbert, “‘Nevizanus, Ariosto, Florio, Haring- 
ton, and Drummond.” Translations and imita- 
tions of a Renaissance Latin poem, Mulier 
propter eius pulchritudinem et formositatem lau- 
danda est, contained in the Sylva Nuptialis of 
Johannes Nevizanus (1516). (April: 222-226) 
Marvin T. Herrick, “Some Neglected Sources of 
Admiratio."’ Minturno’s conception of admiratio 
as an important function of the poet was “merely 
the conventional one of his generation, a concep- 
tion based upon Aristotle, with aid from Cicero, 
Plato, Hermogenes, and sixteenth-century inter- 
preters of classical rhetoric and poetic.” (May: 
300-309) Aaron Schaffer, “A Theocritean Idyll 
in French Poetry.” A study of three French 
versions of the so-called 27th Idyl of Theocritus, 
by André Chénier (1762-1794), Josephin Sou- 
lary (1815-1891), and Armand d’Artois (1845- 
1912). (316-320) Louise D. Allen, “The Literary 
Background of Claudel’s ‘Parabole d’Animus et 
Anima.’ While Lucretius (Book m1) and Ter- 
tullian are obvious and plausible sources for 
the parable, the writer believes it most likely 
“that Claudel took the terms, animus and anima, 
out of their much more limited classical and 
mediaeval context, simply because they denoted a 
verbal antithesis exactly corresponding to the 
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distinct roles of the two figures in his story.” 
(329-331) Gilbert Highet, “Classical Echoes in 
La Araucana.” An incident in Alonso de Ercilla 
y Zufiiga’s Araucana, Canto 7, in which a certain 
Paul is killed by a serpent called Jaculo, is de- 
rived from Lucan ix.822-825. 

Mopern Lancuace Review xiii (194'7).— 
(January: 24-30) Ellen M. T. Duffy, “Ben 
Jonson’s Debt to Renaissance Scholarship in 
‘Sejanus’ and ‘Catiline’.”’ The study under- 
takes to show that for his Sejanus Jonson had 
recourse to Lipsius’ annotations included in the 
1600 edition of Tacitus’ works and for his 
Catiline made extensive use of Durantinus’ 
Historiae Coniurationis Catilinariae as well as 
the 1564 Basel edition of Sallust. 

Musicat QuaRTERLY xxxiii (1947).—Appril: 
188-200) Leo Schrade, “Music in the Philosophy 
of Boethius.”” Boethius was “the most influential 
teacher of the medieval musician. . . . More than 
anyone else did he form the musical mind of 
medieval man.” But it was his earlier treatise on 
music, included in his Quadrivium, “that the 
medieval musicians and thinkers studied,” rather 
than his Aristotelian views as expressed in his 
later commentaries on certain works of Aristotle 
and in his Consolatio Philosophiae. ““Through 
their study of Boethius’ work on music they also 
became aware of the ethical function which 
Boethius, as a spokesman of Platonism, imparted 
to the discipline. Boethius presented the two 
schools still in separation, showing on the one 
side the Platonic-Pythagorean Musica of his 
Quadrivium, on the other the commentaries on 
the Organon, while Aristotle inspired him to the 
task of reconciling the two great philosophic 
systems with each other. And whereas Boethius 
was not allowed to complete this task, the 
medieval musicians carried out the act of reconcili- 
ation.” 

PMLA (PusticaTIONs OF THE Mopern LAn- 
GUAGE AssOcIATION OF AMERICA) lxii (1947). 
(June: 392-398) Perry D. Westbrook, “Horace’s 
Influence on Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” Shakespeare “in his treatment of the 
Roman attitude towards Antony and Cleopatra 
may have been influenced by Horace’s Cleo- 
patra Ode (i.37) and his Epode ix. At any rate 
the attitudes in the work of both authors agree 
with each other, while they diverge at least in 
intensity from Plutarch’s account. But in his 
characterization of Cleopatra, Shakespeare's debt 
to Horace seems highly probable... .” (525- 
554) Herman J. Weigand, “Broch’s Death of 
Vergil: Program Notes.” An extended interpreta- 





tive and critical review of Hermann Broch’s 
Der Tod des Vergils (New York, 1945), published 
also as The Death of Vergil in the translation by 
Jean Starr Untermeyer. This book is entitled 
“to rank as a major work of imaginative creation 
regardless of whether one’s personal taste finds 
it a source of rapture or torment.” 

QuarTERLy JOURNAL OF SPEECH xxxiii (1947). 
—(April: 217-219) George P. Rice, Jr., “Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric as an Undergraduate Textbook.” 
An experiment with four sections of under- 
graduates in an introductory course in public 
speaking showed that more than 80% endorsed 
the use of the Rhetoric (Lane Cooper’s transla- 
tion) as a text. The brief article includes an out- 
line of the course of study pursued. 

Queen’s QuarTerty liv (194'7).—(Spring: 47- 
60) Anthony W. Preston, “Calverley of Cam- 
bridge.” A literary essay on Charles Stuart Cal- 
verley (1831-1884), with some particular atten- 
tion to his translations of English poetry into 
Greek and Latin verse, his original Latin poems 
(Australia and Parthenonis Ruinae), and his 
English verse translations of the classics, es- 
pecially Theocritus. (Summer: 173-186) C. 
Keith, “The Iliad To-Day.” A literary essay on 
the enduring charm of the Iliad, with its peren- 
nialnaturalness and freshness in characters, action, 
manners and customs. “There isn’t an affected 
line in the poem. Or a person either. All are as 
natural as if they were sitting at the fireside by 
you and talking just to you. With a directness 
that at first sweeps you off your feet. But after a 
while this strange new atmosphere attracts. It is 
even exhilarating—of a lightness to make the 
warnovels, with their complexes, heavy as a 
half-baked cake.” 

Romanic Review xxxviii (1947).—(February: 
3-12) H. D. Austin, “Further Gleanings from 
‘Dante’s Latin Dictionary’. * A further study of 
certain topics in Dante’s works (e.g., Cerberus, 
Aether, Geryon, the Antipodes) points to the 
conclusion that Dante used Uguiccione da 
Pisa’s Lexicon almost exclusively for lexicographi- 
cal purposes rather than for its encyclopedic in- 
formation. 

Screntiric Monruaty lxiv (1947).—(January: 
71) T. V. Smith, “War Echoes from Lucretius.” 
Verse. 

Scnoot AND Society Ixv (1947).—(January 25: 
66~71) William W. Brickman, “The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages.” A critical survey of a num- 
ber of recent books on the subject, including 
C. M. Bowra’s A Classical Education (1945) and 
the November 1944 “Latin Number” of Educa- 
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tion, edited by B. L. Ullman. 

Stupres in Puttotocy xliv (1947).—(January: 
1-3) George C. §. Adams, ““The Development of 
Classical Latin Consonant Groups of Three into 
Old French.” The evidence shows the “high-low- 
high” audibility pattern in the ascendancy in 
Old French. (41-55) Warren B. Austin, “Mil- 
ton’s Lycidas and Two Latin Elegies by Giles 
Fletcher.” The Latin poems Adonis and De 
Obitu Clarissimi Viri D. Gualteri Haddoni 
Elegia, by Giles Fletcher the elder (1549?-1611), 
“show such a degree of similarity to Lycidas, the 
one in general content and structure, the other 
in central theme, as to suggest that they influenced 
Milton's pocm.”’ (69-88) Philip M. Cheek, “The 
Latin Element in Henry Vaughan.” The poet 
Vaughan was not only “an inspired mystic” but 
also “a man of wide and varied erudition.” Evi- 
dence is presented to show “that this erudition 
was essentially Latin in its nature, based on an 
extensive familiarity with Latin literature and 
thought from classical antiquity down to his 
own day, and finding literary expression in his 
varied translations from Latin authors, in the 
solid learning reflected in his original prose, and 
in the Latin influence on much of his secular 
poetry.”’ (April: 127-139) John P. Elder, “Clues 
for Dating Florentine Humanistic Manuscripts.” 
A summary of criteria “for dating formal human- 
istic Mss produced by professional Florentine 


scribes” in the years 1375-1490, which are here 
divided into three periods—the transitional 
(1375-1425), the middle (1425-1465), and the 
perfected (1465-1490). The Appendix (pp. 136- 
139) contains “‘a partial list of MSS written by 
three outstanding Florentine scribes of the fif- 
teenth century,” Antonio di Mario, Gherardo di 
Giovanni del Ciriagio, and Antonio Sinibaldi. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE Royat Society oF 
Canapa xl (1946).—(Third Series, Section ii: 
59-74) William H. Alexander, “Cato of Utica 
in the Works of Cato Philosophus.”* On the one 
hand Seneca, as in his treatment of Julius Caesar, 
accepted and helped “to render current a politi- 
cally dictated viewpoint in regard to Cato of 
Utica.” But in doing so he was in accord “with 
the deepest convictions of his own philosophy,” 
for he found in Cato “a figure who attained at 
the highest moment of his existence—it was 
also his last—the full and complete stature of the 
neo-stoic, thus affording a glorious pattern for 
those who will subsequently strive to attain to 
the same goal of perfection.’’ Moreover, there is 
reason to believe that Lucan turned “to the 
noble pictures of the Stoic sage already drawn by 
his illustrious uncle”; his whole poem, the 
Pharsalia, “‘is under the profoundest obligation 
not only to the neo-Stoic philosophy but to the 
expression of that philosophy by Seneca.” 
SPAETH 





CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


T THE FORTIETH annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, held at the Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 9-10, the following officers 
were elected for 1947-48: President, Profes- 
sor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New 
York City; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Paul A. 
Solandt, Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md.; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Frank- 
lin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa.; Regional Representa- 
tives: (Del.) Miss Frances L. Baird, Wilming- 
ton Friends’ School; (D. C.) Miss Emilie 
Margaret White, Department of Foreign 
Languages, Central High School, Washing- 
ton; (Md.) Professor Henry T. Rowell, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; (N. J.) 
Mr. C. Howard Smith, Collingswood High 
School; Mrs. Edith Godsey Colin, Newark 


High School; (N. Y.) Professor G. Stewart 
Nease, Alfred University, Alfred; Miss M. 
Corinne Rosebrook, Emma Willard School, 
Troy; Professor James Hutton, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca; (Pa.) Professor William C. Mc- 
Dermott, University of Pennsylvania, Phila.; 
Miss Helen S. MacDonald, Friends’ Select 
School, Phila.; Professor Eugene W. Miller, 
University of Pittsburgh; Ex-Officio, Profes- 
fessor Donald B. Durham, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y. (President, 1945-47); Editor of 
“The Classical Weekly,” Professor Edward H. 
Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Phila.; 
Editor for the Atlantic States on the Editorial 
Board of Tue CrassicAL JouRNAL: Professor 
Franklin B. Krauss; Representative on the 
Council of the American Classical League, 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss. 
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For the Committee on Educational Policies 


Foreign Language Study Debunked 


A Review by Mark E. Hutchinson 


Huse, Howarp R. “Language Study,” Chap- 
ter 6 in A State University Surveys the 
Humanities, Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press (1945). 


ROFESSOR Huss always provides stim- 

ulating reading and he does not follow the 
treadworn paths of the usual “bromides” con- 
cerning foreign language study. In the second 
paragraph of his essay he points out that com- 
parative linguistics, morphology, phonology, 
phonetics, etc., belong rightly to science 
rather than to the humanities. However, he 
goes on to say, "The psychology of language, 
or ‘semantics,’ as divorced from philosophi- 
cal speculation, is a new field which has only 
begun to be cultivated in schools and col 
leges. Some day this subject matter may form 
the very core of our curricula, and teachers 
may teach not merely how to convert sym- 
bols and sound, but how to read critically. 
Students would learn how to interpret 
words in terms of motive, probability, laws 
of evidence, meanings or referents. Such 
knowledge would mark the end of the reign 
of many who dominate through commercial, 
political, and sometimes even religious propa- 
ganda. But that deliverance belongs to the 
future, not to the present” (page 81). 

Huse thinks that the study of foreign 
languages should satisfy both the “humanis- 
tic’ and “language” side of the equation. 
Although, or perhaps because, Huse is a 
teacher of modern languages, he is somewhat 
in doubt as to whether modern languages can 
satisfy the “language” side. He says (pp. 81 
and 82), “Although some modern language 
teachers now stress practical and utilitarian 
aspects of their studies, originally the modern 
languages secured admission to the curricu- 
lum as substitutes for Latin and Greek, and, 
in spite of much promoting and rationaliza- 
tion, the only solid claim the modern lang- 


guages can have for a place in the required 
curriculum must be based on cultural or 
humanistic grounds.” He also questions 
whether there “is any human or cultural or 
intellectual value in learning foreign words, 
mechanisms of speech, idioms, etc.—in short, 
in studying linguistic forms apart from logical 
linguistic content.” 

While Professor Huse scorns “The hope 
of making foreign language learning an un- 
conscious, painless process,” he believes that 
our language students do a lot of unnecessary 
work, and he thinks that foreign language 
work would be much more interesting and 
efficient if the student (or worker) knew 
where he was going and why. As he says, 
“In general, rapid and easy learning depends 
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on finding means to insure brief moments of 
intense concentration.” He believes that the 
manifold aims of much foreign language study 
confuse the student because neither the ob- 
ject nor the means to accomplish the object 
are clear. To quote again (p. 84): “To find 
their work acceptable, students must, also 
feel that the teacher or text-book writer is 
helping them to learn easily, to cut corners, 
instead of making the task more complicated 
and difficult. When moral factors loomed 
large, and emphasis was placed on mental 
discipline, this helpfulness did not always 
seem so important. The harder the job, 
the greater the discipline, the more admir- 
able the moral triumph.” All of us, if we 
are honest, can sympathize with the student 
who, “to learn the meaning of a work or 
phrase, had first to find the meaning, which 
required the thumbing of a dictionary, or 
searching for a note in an appendix, or hunt’ 
ing for a grammatical rule under, say, Para- 
graph 395, C, 2. Such thumbing was not 
profitable work, and students knew it.” Huse 
grants that this situation has improved in 
recent years, but he is speaking truly when 
he says, “Much remains to be accomplished 
before the various aims for which language 
study is undertaken are isolated, and methods 
used to accomplish these aims efficiently. 
Progress is slow because the old methods 
eliminated from the language teaching pro- 
fession many of those who were seriously of- 
fended by inefficiency and waste” (p. 84). 
Furthermore Dr. Huse maintains that each 
work to be memorized should be outlined as 
rigorously and concretely as the multiplica- 
tion table (by means of frequency counts) and 
that “this economy of effort is a measurable 
quantity, and it may ultimately be possible to 
bring the subject of language methodology 
out of the azure of theorizing and make of it 
something rigorous and scientific.” I have sel- 
dom read a more logical and convincing argu’ 
ment for the value of frequency counts and 
their proper use, together with a righteous 
scorn of unnecessary learning, than is set 
forth in Huse’s paper. As he says, “If a 
reading aim were proposed in a given course 
in French and German, students could stop 
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trying to learn the gender of nouns. That bur- 
den on the memory is unnecessary for read- 
ing” (p. 85). 1 am sure that many such econ- 
omies could be more widely practiced by most 
Latin teachers. 

In my opinion the two passages below 
represent quite fairly Huse’s position: 


“Words are the means by which our civiliza- 
tion is developed, maintained and passed on. Our 
language determines largely the character of our 
intelligence, our loyalties and disloyalties. We 
live in words, we are surrounded by them, they 
line the streets, they fill the air. And the only 
means we have to get outside of our own lan- 
guage so that we can even look at it is through 
foreign language study.” (p. 89) 

“We live in a universe of things in which 
science has proved a helpful and comforting 
guide; but we live also just as intimately in a 
world of communication, and as a preliminary 
to any knowledge in this field, foreign language 
study is essential. Just as in the past foreign 
language study constituted the fundamental 
humanistic discipline, so now in the new flood 
of written and spoken words, it remains a vital 
and basic discipline.” (p. 91) 
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the purpose for which they study. The authors group the Latin and Greek 
elements in English words according to their original syntactical functions— 
explaining each element in detail and showing how it affects the meaning 


of words now in use. 


offering a course in this subject now that an adequate textbook is now 


"Fills a real need. . . . Departments of classics can do a real service by 
* 
available."—H. J. Leon, University of Texas 


CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


Edited by Dean James Marshall Campbell 
and Dean Martin R. McGuire 


® Keeping in mind the needs of advanced Latin students, the editors-have 
chosen, for this scholarly text, portions of St. Augustine's great work that 
p deal with the Saint's life up to the time of his conversion and the death of 
St. Monica. Based on the famous de Labriolle version, the text is lavishly 
annotated—with notes printed at the foot of each page for convenience. 


 @ Linguistic orientation to patristic Latin 
- @ Detailed syntactical summary 
® Unusually complete vocabulary. 


Send for your approval copies 
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